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WIRE-CABLES FOR THE ALLIES 








BRINGING THE WAR TO THE UNITED STATES 


S THE RECENT EPIDEMIC of fires and mysterious ex- 
plosions in American munition-plants and on ships carrying 
American arms to the Allies due to chance, to irresponsible 

fanatics, or to the secret promptings of a foreign Government? 
These questions are asked with growing insistence as the tale of 
such events lengthens. Already, according to a list published 
in the New York Journal of Commerce, there have been about 
forty of these fires, involving more than a score of deaths and 
property-losses aggregating over $5,000,000. In one week the 
papers reported a $55,000 fire in the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
where engines for the Russian Government are being built; the 
destruction of two buildings of the Midvale Steel and Ordnance 
Company, which is making 3,000,000 Lee-Enfield rifles for the 
British Government; damage amounting to about $1,500,000 in 
the Bethlehem Steel Company’s ordnance plant; a $1,000,000 
fire in the Roebling steel-rope plant, which was filling orders for 
the Allies; and a fire in the ordnance plant of the Thomas P. 
Skelly Bolt Company, in Philadelphia. In the same period a 
big fire also occurred at Stamford, Conn., in the plant of the 
Synthetic Color Company, which was manufacturing anilin dyes 
—until recently a German monopoly. In the light of these 
fires many editors are rereading the bomb-plot confession of 
“Lieutenant” Fay, now under indictment on a charge of con- 


spiring against the United States, and are giving a less skeptical 
hearing than they would otherwise have given to the even more 
startling statements of Dr. Joseph Goricar, who was for fifteen 
years in the Austro-Hungarian consular service. They are also 
recalling the fact that searcely three months ago Dr. Con- 
stantin Dumba, the Austrian Ambassador at Washington, wrote 
to the Minister of “We can dis- 
organize and hold up, if not entirely prevent, the manufacture 
of munitions in Bethlehem and the Middle West, which is of 
great importance and amply outweighs the expenditure of the 
money involved.” 


Austrian Foreign Affairs: 


And a dispatch from Bern tells us that ‘‘in 
Germany and Austria it is openly boasted that the destruction 
of American ammunition-works is only beginning.” 

The Austrian Embassy, it is true, denounces Dr. Goricar as a 
liar and a paid agent of the Russian Government, but the 
Brooklyn Citizen thinks that ‘‘it is not necessary to credit his 
story in order to reach the conclusion that a vast conspiracy 
exists in the country, having for its object the destruction of 
American factories filling war-orders for the Allies and the setting 
fire to passenger- and cargo-ships plying between American ports 
and ports of the Allies.” The Citizen goes on to say: 

‘‘In the light of the occurrences on this head since the out- 
break of the war, denial of this fact is an absurdity. This much 
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being admitted, it stands to reason that either the Governments 
of Austria and Germany are behind the incendiaries or individuals 
or organizations fanatically devoted to the cause of the Central 
Powers. In either event it is the duty of the Federal Govern- 
ment to hunt down these conspirators, even if the trail leads, 
as Mr. Goricar claims, to the doors of the German and Aus- 
trian embassies. His story is sufficiently plausible to warrant 
investigation.” 

The President has already commissioned Chief Flynn, of the 
Federal Secret Service, to head a thorough investigation of all 
these mysterious occurrences, Washington dispatches tell us. 
Editorial observers, meanwhile, are divided between the theory 
of an officially organized plot controlled from Berlin and Vienna, 
and the belief that all can be explained by the sporadic and un- 
authorized activities of fanatical sympathizers with the Teutonic 
cause. Few now seem to hold to the theory 


diaries who are conducting open warfare against the people of 
the United States were lodged in jail, and that the campaign 
they are waging was traced to its inspiration. If the slimy trajj 
leads to the door of the German Ambassador in Washingion we 
want to know it, and we want prompt action. 

“To secure the necessary legislation for such a thorouch jn- 
vestigation into the whole history of the German propaganda 
as is essential, it will be necessary for the real Americans in the 
Senate and House of Representatives to use all that they haye 
of courage and fidelity and patriotism, for it is certain tha! they 
will meet opposition at every turn. The coming Congress wil] 
offer unparalleled opportunities for statesmanship. We should 
not be surprized to see come to the front before its adjournment 
the man chosen by destiny to be the next President of the 
United States.” 


The whole question of Teutonic propagandist methods in the 
United States has been still further e:upha- 





of pure chance. As the New York Sun 
notes, ‘‘ when the arm of coincidence stretches 
out over a sequence of months, setting fires 
and blowing up powder-mills, every last one 
of them an actual or potential source of 
supply of munitions to the enemies of Ger- 
many—then the arm of coincidence begins 
to look very much indeed like a German 
arm.” ‘‘The Teutonic Governments are 
either directly making secret warfare on the 
United States or are the victims of a pecu- 
liarly strong chain of cireumstances,”’ argues 
the South Bend Tribune. As the New York 
Evening Sun sees it, ‘“‘the flaming facts of 
every-day occurrence in this country testify 
that guerrilla warfare is being systemati- 
eally waged by outsiders against the legiti- 
mate business of our citizens.’”” The New 
York Times is also convineed that ‘“organ- 
ized warfare is being conducted against a 
number of American industries in the inter- 
est of two foreign Powers.” ‘‘In a less 
measure than abroad, the policy of fright- 
fulness is being applied to the United 
States,” remarks this paper, which goes on 


CENTER OF A VERACITY DISPUTE. 


to say: Dr. Joseph Goricar avers that the 
explosions and fires in our munition- 
plants are inspired 
tion-plants could with any shadow of prob- and Austrian embassies. They re- 
tort by classing him with Ananias. 


‘“As long as the destruction of muni- 


ability be attributed to accident or to natural 
causes, that allowance has been made. It 








sized in the public mind by the alleged 
‘‘revelations” of Dr. Joseph Goricar, made 
through the columns of the frankly pro- 
British Providence Journal. Dr. Goricar, 
who claims to have resigned from the Austro- 
Hungarian consular service because his 
Government demanded of him when sta- 
tioned in San Francisco the work of a spy as 
well as of a consul, says that there is an 
army of about 3,000 Teutonic spies in this 
country, all of them card-indexed in the 
offices of Captains Boy-Ed and von Papen 
and Consul-General von Nuber. He main- 
tains also that all operations against 
munition-plants are known in advance and 
approved by the Austrian and German 
embassies. To quote his statement in part: 


‘The United States is not awake to the 
danger which threatens her from the activi- 
ties of German and Austrian agents who, 
since the beginning of the war, have spent 
from thirty to forty million dollars in this 
country in their efforts to destroy life and 
property, to set brother against brother, to 
create a political and social upheaval, and to 
prevent, by any kind of crime neccessary, the 
shipment of munitions of war to the Allies. 

‘These men are more active to-day than 
they have ever been, for the simple reason 
that the economic strain on Germany has 
become greatly increased in the last few 


by the German 








has been stuck to with courteous patience 
long after the probability ended. To stick t 
would be pretense.” 


= 


it any longer 


The suspicion that paid agents of Austria and Germany are 
responsible for the epidemic of destructive fires in American 
‘‘may be quite unfounded,” remarks the Phila- 
delphia Telegraph, ‘‘but thousands of Americans who have no 
pro-Ally sympathies share it.’"”. The Brooklyn Eagle demands 
that this ‘‘outrageous and intolerable’ conspiracy be run to 


munition-plants 


earth, and the Boston Transcript says that this should be the 
first duty of Congress when it convenes next month. Says The 


Transcript: 


‘*We are no longer a united people, but one rent in twain on 
next to the most serious line of cleavage that could be con- 
ceived—the racial line—and after the 6th of December it will be 
no longer possible for us to delude ourselves on that point. The 
issue must be met squarely, and in no more important posture 
willit be presented than in that involving the propaganda of fright- 
fulness that has gained such unrestricted headway in this country. 

“If the Secret Service of the United States is hampered by 
executive fimidity or lack of funds, Congress must supply both 
backbone and money to the end that all possible information be 
obtained. If necessary there should be instituted at once a 
Congressional investigation of this, the most sinister thing in our 
history. It is high time that the bomb-throwers and incen- 





months, and that she has reached the top 
limit of her capacity in production and re- 
sourees. From my knowledge of what is going on I can state 
that the propaganda will greatly increase in the near future, and 
that in a few weeks this country will be brought face to face with 
a grave situation involving attacks on railroads, warehouses, 
wharves, and shipping. ...... 

‘‘T will state further that no act of violence, whether it be a 
fire in a munitions-factory, the explosion of a bomb on board a 
ship, or the establishment of a fraudulent-passport office, springs 
from the demented mind of any individual. Every act is planned 
in advance, men who ean be trusted to go through with such 
criminal performances are selected, and the whole scheme is 
worked through the system. Individuals are simply carrying 
out orders that they get from above. 

‘“My fifteen years’ experience in the foreign service of Austria- 
Hungary has given me exact knowledge of this spy system which 
at present is directed by the German Embassy through Captain 
Boy-Ed and Captain von Papen, acting directly with Consul- 
General von Nuber in New York. These three men have full 
and complete knowledge of every move made by every German 
and Austrian spy in the United States. In spite of their asser- 
tions that they are innocent of any wrong-doing or of any 
knowledge of the burning of munitions-plants or of wrecking of 
ships, they are in immediate touch with every such transaction. 

‘‘Every spy operating in this country to-day is officially 
listed in the offices of these men and their records are kept in 
card-index form. There are, I should judge from my personal 
knowledge, about three thousand of these men in the United 
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THE SOWER. 
—Chamberlain in the New York Evening Sun. 


SOWING AND 


States to-day and every one of them will do exactly what he is 
ordered to do, and consider himself, as in fact he really is, a 
soldier under the direct instruction of his military superiors. 


Dr. Goriear’s charges are denounced as utterly false and 
absurd by the Austrian Embassy, and this denunciation is 
echoed by the leading Austrian consulates throughout the 
country. Moreover, they turn the tables on him with the 
assertion that he himself is a spy in Russian pay. In an 
official statement issued by the Austrian Embassy we read: 


“Ex-Consul Dr. Goriear, formerly of San Francisco, had 
been,on leave of absence at the time of the outbreak of the war 
and had been temporarily attached to the Austro-Hungarian 
consulate in Berlin. There, soon afterward, he obtained 
knowledge that the Austro-Hungarian authorities had received 
information about his secret connections with the enemies of 
Austria-Hungary, and, evidently fearing detection, he suddenly 
left his post without permission and disappeared. Later on 
it was learned he had gone to Italy and was staying in Rome. 
He tendered his resignation, thereby preventing his dismissal. 

“While in Rome it was ascertained that he was in close 
relations with Russian and Servian agents, obviously with the 
purpose of going to the United States to use his knowledge of 
the centers of Slavic immigration coming from the monarchies 
in the service of the Panslavie propaganda and with the inten- 
tion of disseminating disloyalty among our immigrants against 
their country of birth. 

“The Austro-Hungarian Embassy has been informed that 
quite a number of Southern Slavs from the Monarchy have been 
enlisted by the agents of the Allies and left this country in order 
to fight against Austria-Hungary. It is probable that Dr. 
Goricar’s subversive activity contributed to these regrettable 
acts of treason which certainly, without changing the outcome 
of the war, will ke of the gravest consequences for those who 
may be made prisoners of war. ...... 

‘In view, however, of these present statements, which con- 
tain the strongest accusations against the representatives 
of Austria-Hungary, the Embassy emphatically declares these 
accusations as false and absolutely baseless, as silence other- 
wise would be taken as acknowledgment and would create the 
belief that our consulates actually engaged in activities in 
violation of the laws of this country.” 
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WHOSE HAND ? 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


REAPING. 


PROBING THE “ANCONA” TRAGEDY 
DIFFICULT PROBLEM confronts the United States 


Government in the Ancona case, our editors observe, 

because of the lack of definite information, and more 
particularly because the respective official statements from the 
Austrian and Italian Governments absolutely contradict each 
other. Partial lists given out by the Italian steamship-line 
contain the names of nine Americans among some 200 missing 
from the Ancona. Last week, the State Department had only 
scattered reports, which, according to the New York Sun’s 


Washington correspondent, ‘‘do not establish definitely how 
many Americans were on board and how many of them were 
lost, and contain no information whatever on the vital questions 
as to whether the Ancona was warned or whether flight was 
attempted.” Neither the Austrian account, which affirms the 
warning, nor the Italian one, which denies it, note the Wash- 
ington correspondents, can be considered valid evidence by our 
Department of State, and the United States Government is 
conducting an inquiry of its own through its diplomatic and 
consular agents. The general press reports, observes the 
Boston Journal, ‘‘indicate a combination of stubborn recklessness 
on the part of the Ancona’s captain, poor training and poor 
judgment among the vessel’s crew, possibly with carelessness 
aboard the submarine, which is said to have tried to frighten the 
Ancona’s qfficials into haste in abandoning the ship.” 

The Austrian official statement is found quite unconvincing 
by the New York Evening Sun, which asserts that it ‘‘conflicts 
with every particle of evidence already before the public.” 
And the New York Journal of Commerce, World, Globe, Evening 
Post, and Philadelphia Jnquirer declare that even accepting the 
Austrian story at its face value, the attack on the Ancona was a 
wanton act of brutality. The text of the statement given by the 
Austro-Hungarian Foreign Office to Ambassador Penfield, as 
cabled to this country, reads as follows: 


‘Submarine fired warning-shot across bow of steamer, where- 
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upon latter fled at full speed. She thus carried out instructions 
officially given all Italian steamers at beginning of war to at- 
tempt to escape upon being held up by submarines or to ram, 
according to position of latter. 

‘*Escaping steamer pursued and fired upon by submarine, 
but did not stop until receiving several hits. Forty-five minutes 
given passengers and crew to leave ship, on which greatest 
panie reigned. Only a portion of boats lowered, which were 
occupied by members of the ship’s crew, who pulled hurriedly 
away. Great portion of boats, which would apparently have 
sufficed for rescue of all hands, not occupied. 

‘*After about fifty minutes submarine submerged on account 
rapidly approaching vessel, torpedoed Ancona, which did not 
sink until further lapse of forty-five minutes. If many passengers 
lost lives, blame rests entirely with crew because, instead of 
stopping upon warning shots [Ancona] fled, and compelled sub- 
marine to fire, and because crew endeavored to save only them- 
selves and not passengers, for which there were ample time and 
means. 

“Story that submarine fired upon loaded boats and people in 
water is a malicious fabrication, for reason ammunition much teo 
valuable for submarine if for no other. No further shot fired 
after vessel stopt.”’ 


The official Italian version of the Ancona affair is contained 
in a communication addrestito all the neutral Powers. It 
calls the sinking of the steamer an “unparalleled atrocity,” 
and reads in part as:follows: 


‘‘The unarmed liner, en route to New York, was steaming 
westward between the coasts of Sardinia and Tunis, carrying 
passengers and cargo destined for America. 

“Tt was out of the question that the vessel could have been 
suspected of carrying arms or contraband or persons in the 
service of any of the belligerents. In faet, none of the cireum- 
stanees alleged in other cases in an attempt to justify actions 
described by their authors as a necessity of war or as a reprisal 
were present in the case of the Ancona. 

‘*There are principles that no State ought to disregard and no 
private individual could violate with impunity. Respect for 
the lives of persons in no way participants in a war is among 
these fundamental rules of humanity and international law. 
This rule imposes upon belligerents the strict obligation to do 
all in their power in every circumstance to protect the lives of 
such passengers. 

“Without any warning whatsoever, without even a blank 
shot, without observing any of the formalities accompanying 
the right of search, the submarine encountered by the Ancona 
in the aforementioned circumstances opened fire on the unarmed 
passenger-liner, ruthlessly shelling not only the wireless appara- 
tus, sides and decks of the ship while she was at a stop, but even 
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‘I JUST CAN'T MAKE MY FEET BEHAVE!" 
—Evans in the Baltimore American. 


AUSTRIA BEGINS WHERE GERMANY 
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the life-boats in which the terrorized passengers were seekin 
refuge. Many of the passengers were killed outright or wounded. 
Some who approached the submarine in the hope of rescue were 
driven off with jeers. As a result of this inhuman procedure 
more than 200 men, women, and children lost their lives.” 


Tho the Austrian note does not definitely state that the sub- 
marine which sank the Ancona was Austrian, such an assertion 
would seem to be implied in the Austrian Government's as. 
sumption of responsibility for its acts. A Rome dispatch to 
the New York Sun, however, contains the following sentence 
from an official report of the Italian War Office: ‘‘The submarine 
being German, Germany opened hostilities against Italy without 
a declaration of war.’ 

As the State Department of the United States is in the habit 
of relying upon American testimony in such investigations as 
it is conducting with regard to the Ancona, the connected and 
detailed account of the disaster by Dr. Cecile Greil, an American 
survivor, may figure largely. Dr. Greil, a New York woman 
physician, declares in a dispatch to the London Daily Mail: 
‘We received no warning to stop. The first shot crashed into 
the fore part of the ship, shattering the bridge and deck.”’ “ Al] 
was confusion and paniec.’”’ Dr. Greil went to her cabin for her 


passport. As she tells it: 


‘‘When I got to my cabin and stooped to open my trunk, 
which was under the bed, I heard my port-hole window crash 
inward and felt the whizzing of a shell over my head. I saw 
Maria, my stewardess, fall dead before the door, struck by a 
shrapnel-bullet.” 


Returning to the deck, Dr. Greil found ‘‘not a soul was in 
command of the passengers. Only a few, she 
says, ‘‘had life-belts. The second-cabin and steerage people 
lost their heads utterly, and no one helped them with belts.” 
Dr. Greil finally jumped into one of seven boats which got 


Chaos reigned.” 


safely away from the Ancona, tho she was ‘‘expecting every 
moment to be killed, for shells struck many small boats and 
injured or killed the passengers.”” From the boat Dr. Greil 
saw the end of the Ancona: 


““T saw the track of a torpedo that had been fired from the 
submarine. It hit the Ancona with a terrific explosion, accom- 
panied with a great mass of steam and water, which rose high 
above the vessel. She listed, turned turtle, and sank in seven 
minutes.” 

















Copyrighted, 1915, by the Press Publishing Co. (New York *‘Evening World."’) 
THE RIVALS. 
—Cassel in the New York Evening World 
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AMERICA TO REBUILD FRANCE 


 - HAT EUROPE MUST BE REBUILT after the war, 

and that a large part of the material for the rebuilding 

must come from America, are natural conclusions which 
the editor of the Indianapolis Nets believes to be confirmed by 
the recent arrival in this country of the French Industrial and 
Commercial Commission. These gentlemen, who quite ap- 
propriately came on the maiden voyage of the French liner 
Lafayelle, will arrange for the annual expenditure of hundreds 
of millions of franes, or 


not manufacture here extensively and which formerly came 
from Germany. Our war with Germany will not end with the 
fighting. A trade-war will follow.” 


Much business for the United States, declares the Springfield 
Republican, ought to come out of this visit. Between the value 
of Europe’s present needs, the ‘‘war-orders,’”’ says The Wall 
Street Journal, ‘“‘and the prospective replenishments and ex- 
pansion that will arise after the war, a large section of United 
States business seems to be provided for in years to come.” 


And the New York 





seores of millions of dol- 








lars, for American ma- 
chinery to be used in the 
rebuilding of French in- 
dustry. The Commis- 
sion, as the Springfield 
Republican notes, is not 
a Government organiza- 
tion, but is promoted by 
leading French commer- 
cial bodies and bankers. 
It is composed, the New 
York Times tells us, ‘‘of 
distinguished experts, 
the Secretary of the Ap- 
propriations Committee 
of the Chamber of 
Deputies, a represen- 


Foncier, delegates of the 
French spinning indus- 
try, the Department of 
Agriculture, and the De- 
partment of Commerce 
—official spokesmen, in 





Times is led to observe: 


‘*Those who may be 
alarmed by the absurd 
prominence given to the 
munition- and other war- 
orders, those who dread 
lest American commerce 
should not be ‘stabil- 
ized,’ forget how great a 
business the rebuilding 
after the war will bring 
to the only country in a 
eondition to do it. The 
mere item of agricul- 
tural machinery will 
be stupendous. Russia’s 
demands alone will be 
very great. And altho 
the development of her 
industries has been diffi- 
cult and she must remain 
predominantly agricul- 
tural, her industrial 
needs will also be great. 
Over much’ of Europe, 
outside of Great Britain, 
replacement and resto- 
ration will be the immi- 
nent task of nations. It 
is for the United States 











short, of French agri- 


Copyrighted by George G. Bain. 


culture, banking, com- 
merce, and industry.” 
These experts will ob- 
serve and plan, inspect 
our industries, and talk 





HERE TO SPEND MILLIONS FOR AMERICAN MACHINERY, 

And incidentally to wage ‘‘a terrific commercial war’’ against Germany. The 
first contingent of the French Commercial Commission are (from the reader's left to 
right): T. Chouffour, banker; Chairman M. Damour, of the French Chamber of 7 
Deputies; E. Delasalle-Thiriez, of the Spinners’ Syndicate; Lieut. J. Le Suer, engi- lasts. 
neer; and L. Trincano, director of the national watchmaking school at Besancon. 


to do what service it can 
in such a situation and to 
take all the advantage 
it can get out of such a 
situation so long as it 


In view of French in- 








with our business men, 
The actual purchasing will come later, when the war is over. 
Maurice Damour, who heads the Commission, thus explained 
his errand to inquiring newspaper men: 


“The United States has built a great reputation for making 
machinery of precision and reliability as a result of the materials 
sent to France since the war. This country will get the great 
trade in machinery that Germany had before the war, a trade 
that amounted to $160,000,000 a year. That is why we are 
here to learn what to buy and how best to buy it and arrange 
close connections between the banks of the two countries to 
aid in making the purchases. We want the cooperation of 
your industries, your commerce, and your banks. To obtain 
that is our mission. 

“We want to effect a general modernization in all French 
commercial, industrial, and agricultural lines. With our popu- 
lation reduced by war we will be compelled to equip our factories 
with modern machinery. The money that we spent in Germany 
for that purpose will be spent in the United States. The figure 
of $160,000,000 a year is small compared to what will be spent 
in the future, because the machinery of northern France has 
been destroyed, and as the Germans withdraw they will leave 
little that can be used by us. We shall eventually buy every 
kind of machinery, agricultural implements, tools, hardware, 
spinning machinery, clock-making machinery, and mining 
machinery. 

“In return we want the United States to buy the manufactured 
output that the United States formerly bought from Germany, 
our toys, for instance. We do not want to go into competition 
with you. The machinery we buy will not be used for that 
purpose. We shall ask you to buy from us goods that you do 


tentions, it is natural, 
according to the Indianapolis News, ‘that the fear of a terrific 
slump of business in this country when peace comes again should 
be lessening, and be succeeded by a feeling that we have a large 
amount of profitable commerce and industry ahead of us, which, 
with good tariff and shipping management, should forward our 
prosperity in a way that we have never before experienced.” 
Finally, the Democratic New York World uses the visit of 
these French business men to calm the fears of its ‘“‘standpat 
friends.” Advocates of a high protective tariff have predicted 
that after the war we will be flooded with European goods 
produced by ‘‘cheap labor,” which will ruin American industry 
under a low tariff. But, says The World, ‘‘instead of contracting 
for the sale here of a destructive avalanche of pauper-labor 
goods,” the French Commission ‘‘ will contract for the purchase 
of machinery and material to rebuild the destroyed factories 


of northern France and reequip the factories of those sections 


of France unravaged by the war.” France, continues The 
World, ought to know almost as well as do our protectionists 
‘*how the war will affect European labor and industry.” 


‘France, at least, is not calculating that a war which kills off 
and disables labor on a seale never before known is going to make 
labor superabundant; or that a war which leaves anybody 
alive is going to relieve the living of the necessity of building 
themselves up from the ruins. France will need new and better 
machinery not, gentlemen standpatters, because labor will 
be of a pauper plenty, but because it will be scarce and costly.” 
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HOW ATTRITION MAY DECIDE THE WAR 


HAT ATTRITION will be the deciding factor in the 
European War, giving the victory at last to the side 
with the greatest reserves of men to draw upon, is an 
opinion held in the Allied countries and familiar to all students 
But until now the public has lacked any 
comprehensive estimate of the rate at which this process of 


of the great conflict. 


attrition is actually going on, and of the results that conse- 
quently may be looked for at a definite date in the future. Such 


an estimate is supplied by Mr. Frank H. 
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he finds that the estimates of her losses are ‘‘ various and highly 
involved,” but that the total for the first year ‘‘has heen peandi 
ally fixt at not less than 3,000,000, leaving her 2,000,000 avail- 
able.” The 6 per cent. a month rate of wastage would leave her 
1,200,000 men on April 1. ,Thus by next spring the Austro- 
German forces would be reduced to 3,500,000. 

Applying the same method to the armies of the Allies, he finds 
2,000,000 men in the field 
since the war began, had suffered a permanent loss of 1,800,000 


that France, which has averaged 


by November 1. By April 1 she will have only 1,550,000 mep 


in the field, and no reserves: 





Simonds, of the New York Tribune, who 
reaches the conclusion that by April the 
will have only 3,500,000 
fighting men in the field without reserves 
to draw upon, while the Quadruple Alli- 
will have 5,250,000 in the field and 
Mr. 
simplifies his calculations by ignoring Bel- 


Teutonic allies 


ance 
several million reserves. Simonds 
gium, Servia, and the French and British 
colonies on the one hand, and Bulgaria and 
Turkey on the other, on the theory that 
‘these may fairly be said to balance and 
affect the main problem.’ The 
background of all his is the 
fact that the total population of Russia, 
France, Italy, and Great 


ean not 


calculations 


Britain is more 
than double the total population of Ger- 
many and Austria. Applying the rule that 
one-tenth of a nation’s population can be 
made available for military service, Mr. 
Simonds finds that, ‘‘roughly speaking, the 
wealth of men of the Allies may be repre- 
sented as about 27,500,000 against 11,750,- 
000 for the Austro-Germans.”’ 

Taking first the case of Germany, he cites 
an assertion made by the French General 
Statf a few months ago that ‘“‘the net Ger- 
man losses a month—that is, the number of 


Mr. 


and the steady 


men permanently eliminated by death, cap- 
ture, or serious wounds, together with those 





HE SEES GERMANY LOSING. 
Frank H. Simonds, 
of the New York Tribune and author 
of ‘‘ The Great War,"’ argues that time 
process of 
will give the victory to the Allies. 


‘But the French Army will still have by 
its side in the West 1,000,000 British. he- 
eause the British had on November | pot 
fewer than 2,500,000 troops available. and 
this would enable them to maintain an army 
of 1,000,000 in the West and 500,000 in the 
East or at home, and supply all casualties, 
The Anglo-French force in the West would 
thus be on April 1, when the spring cam- 
paign might be expected to begin, over 
2,500,000, or more than the whole German 
force left in existence. ...... 

“In the ease of Russia, casualties are of 
less moment. Having at least 17,000,000 
men, Russia used in the first year some 
5,000,000, and lost, perhaps, 3,500,000. 
Since then she has lost, perhaps, 750,000; 
but her problem is not to find men, but 
equipment. Thus her Army may fall to 
1,000,000 in times of defeat and disaster, 
but next spring she will have at least 2,000,- 
000 again, which is about the size that her 
field-armies are fixt at on a war-footing. 

‘*As to Italy, the situation is quite the 
same. Italy has only put an army of 750,- 
000 in the field, and she can keep it at this 
figure for several years, having a reservoir 
of 3,500,000. Combined, Russia and Italy 
should have 2,750,000 men on April 1, and 
behind them very great reserves. This is 
to be set against the Austrian strength of 
1,200,000 and no reserves, just as the Ger- 
man 2,300,000 may be set against the 
Anglo-French forces of 2,550,000, behind 
which are considerable British reserves, 


war-expert 


attrition 








rendered unfit by illness—amounted to 250,- 

000.” At this rate of wastage, we read, Germany would have 
lost 3,750,000 men by November 1, and would then have had left 
only 3,000,000. 
Britain’s own experience that a field-army in this war “‘loses 10 


A later estimate by British experts, based on 


per cent. gross and 6 per cent. net a month,” puts Germany’s 
permanent losses in the first fifteen months at 3,000,000. For 


the latter figures Mr. Simonds finds some corroboration in 


Prussia’s official casualty-lists. He writes: 

“The German official statement, showing the Prussian losses 
for the first twelve months, was 1,920,000, and Prussia has three- 
fourths of the German population—that is, with the smaller 
States, who report through Prussian lists. With the losses of 
Saxony, Bavaria, Wurttemberg, and Baden, which report 
separately, the German loss would be 2,400,000; but this is the 
gross, not the net or permanent loss. On the other hand, no 
report is made of the losses through disability other than by 
wounds. British experts have calculated that this about balances 
the gain by the return of the wounded, which would make 
a loss through disability of about 2 per cent. monthly; not a high 
figure, considering the strain of the campaign and the inferiority 
of material, for the armies of the conscript nations are not picked 
men. Accepting this British ecaleulation, which is wholly 
reasonable, the British estimate would be corroborated.” 


Mr. 
Simonds estimates that on April 1 Germany would have 2,300,- 


On the theory of a ‘“‘net loss of 6 per cent. a month,” 


000 men in the field, ‘‘or a number one-third smaller than the 


average size of her armies in the first year.” Turning to Austria, 


both of troops already in hand and _ pros- 
pective enlistments. We have, then, ac- 
cording to this estimate for April first, 5,250,000 for the Quad- 
ruple Alliance and 3,500,000 for the Dual. In addition, Russia 
and Italy will have several millions of reserves each and Great 
Britain at least one million.” 


According to these estimates, by April 1 Germany will have 
lost 5,450,000 men, killed, captured, or permanently disabled; 
3,800,000; 2,450,000; Russia, 6,000,000; 
Great Britain, 1,250,000; and Italy, 750,000. 


Austria, France, 


‘*But the essential fact to recognize is that the weaker alliance, 
so far as numbers are concerned, will then be hopelessly out- 
numbered in the field and destitute of reserves, while the opposing 
alliance will have both larger field-armies and very considerable 
reserves still available. 

‘*Such troops as the Austro-Germans then have will in the 
opinion of the Allied experts be wholly insufficient, not merely 
to take the offensive, but to hold the long fronts in the East, 
the West, and South, which will inelude both the Italian 
front and the Balkans. By this time the Allies are certain 
that the retreat from Poland or Belgium will be inevitable, 
and the first sign of German retreat will be accepted as proof 
of German defeat. 

**All Allied military authorities expect to see the war ended 
by German exhaustion in men by the approach of next autumn, 
and possibly by midsummer. They find additional support for 
their faith in the growing difficulties of the German food-situa- 
tion. There are considerable differences between French and 
British estimates of German losses; there is no difference, save 
in time, as to the actual exhaustion of German man-power 
next year.” 
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Such is the ease for an Entente victory by attrition as argued 
in France, Russia, and Great Britain. But Mr. Simonds tells us 
that ‘“‘not all Allied observers accept these arguments, and they 
are rejected in totality by all German writers and sympathizers.” 
Of this other side of the case he goes on to say: 


“German experts insist that Germany can put far more than 
one-tenth of her male population in the field, and point to figures 
showing at least 9,000,000 available. But this includes those 
employed in munition-works, on the railroads, and in other 
trades which must go on if the nation and the Army are to live. 
If you grant that more Germans are available, then neces- 
sarily more French, Russians, and Italians are available, and you 
merely postpone the inevitable. 

“Again, Germans argue that the Allies are at the end of their 
resources in money and that France and Russia are about: ready 
to make peace. This is an open question, but certainly it does 
not affect the main question that unless Germany succeeds 
in getting peace soon she will be beaten by mere attrition.” 





POINTS IGNORED IN ‘ PREPAREDNESS” 


HE NEED of better national preparedness for war has 
been formally recognized by the President after a year 
of agitation, and in a few days Congress will be asked to 
spend hundreds of millions to provide more men for both Army 
and Navy, more guns, more ships, more ammunition, more motor- 
cars, aeroplanes, and supplies, and more effective training in the 
use of these things. But watchful observers still see something 
lacking. In his Manhattan Club speech, Mr. Wilson spoke of 


. “the mobilization of all the resources of the nation.”’ But that 


was all he had to say, comments The New Republic, which would 
like to know what the Administration ‘‘is planning for the 
financial, commercial, and industrial elements of real prepared- 
ness.” This New. York weekly also strongly emphasizes our 
need of social preparedness. And the Omaha World Herald, 
warmly commending its stand, remarks that ‘‘ military and naval 
preparedness, unless it stands on the solid foundation of a well- 
ordered society, may prove of little value in the awful day when 

















TEAM-WORK (NEW STYLE). 
—Burwell in the Washington Herald. 


the storm descends and the winds assail with all their destructive 
fury.” And looking at the matter from another aspect, Mr. 
Norman Angell declares that ‘‘a country can as little dispense 
with preparedness in policy as in arms.” In his recent book, 
“The World’s Highway,” he scouts the idea that our Army 
and Navy will never be used except to repel attacks on our own 


coasts. He shows us, too, that we must look to allies as well as 
to armor, and that if America intends to vindicate her rights by 
military means she must “enter into the game of military 
alliances.” 

There is no answer, admits The New Republic, to those reform- 
ers who ‘“‘say that successful war is impossible to-day for a 














"TWIXT LOVE AND DUTY. 
—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post Dispatch. 


nation that clings to a laissez-faire policy about property, busi- 
ness, labor, and social organization.” It reminds us that in 
England, in the very first days of the war, ‘‘the moratorium, the 
support of tne discount market, the backing up of insurance, 
the breaking of monopolies in food, the prevention of hoarding, 
required a use of the highest kind of Governmental initiative. 
Preparedness would mean that these measures had been planned 
ahead, that men knew what they were to do.’’ Complete pre- 
paredness would mean even more, continues this editor: 


‘**Modern war implies a concerted use of the railroad, telegraph, 
telephone, postal, and wireless services. Are our systems of 
communication capable of coordination at short notice? Is any 
one preparing a plan by which the constitutional difficulties can 
be circumvented and a powerful national control imposed? 
Modern war requires the commandeering of much private 
property. Is any one studying what property would have to 
be taken, what the terms would be, what the procedure, and 
what the administrative technique? Modern war requires a very 
flexible factory system with men adaptable enough to turn 
quickly from one kind of work to another. Is the Government 
planning to make a survey of our industrial assets so that they 
can be mobilized effectively? Modern war is a relentless test 
of organization. The transition from a peace basis means 
temporary unemployment, malemployment, destitution, food- 
searcity. The raising of armies means the creation of large 
numbers of dependent women and children who require pensions 
and relief. These needs can be handled only by a large ad- 
ministrative machine composed of men with expert knowledge. 
Our present method of foozling with unemployment, sickness, 
age, and infancy would break down utterly in a war that really 
tested the nation. 

“But there is one lesson from England which overshadows 
all the rest. It is that no matter how well the Governmental 
machinery is improvised, it will not work without the active 
cooperation of labor-unions. Fought as dangers to the State, 
regarded as a menace to security, they have proved themselves 
to be organizations which the nation can not do without, ..... 

‘*A planless society can not suddenly become purposeful, a 
disrupted people can not achieve a lasting unity, a nation cor- 
rupted by bitter feuds, by rankling injustice, by thoughtless 
education, will reveal itself hideously in time of war. Those 
who are complacent about the horrors of peace will have to 
admit this. If they have not the courage and the intelligence 
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to deal with the problem, for its own sake, they may at least be 
ready to deal with it for the sake of military preparedness.”’ 

Thus the Trojan horse of preparedness, as The New Republic 
sees it, would bring in the forces of reform. This need for 
social preparedness has also been voiced recently by Senator 
Hitchcock, of Nebraska, who said in a speech at Omaha, as 
quoted by The World Herald: 


“If we would prepare our country for any great struggle we 
must so direct legislation and development as to make people of 
all classes contented. We must elevate the standard of living. 
We must improve conditions of labor. We must provide against 
unemployment. We must recognize, as Bismarck did fifty 
years ago, that every man has a right to work as well as a duty. 
We must provide for all laboring classes insurance against 
accidents and insurance against old age. We must protect 
the weaker classes of society. We must see to it that social 
conditions are such that all classes feel that they have an inter- 
est in the country’s prosperity.” 


Mr. Angell, in the preface to ‘‘The World’s Highway,” would 
warn us against believing that policies may be neglected if only 
armies and navies are efficient. “‘The idea that American military 
force can have no relation to anything but the repulsion of 
predatory raids upon American territory”’’ is based, according 
to this writer, on the ignoring of ‘‘certain very patent facts 


in modern polities.” He explains: 


“Every great nation defends, and is compelled to defend 
with its armed forces, not merely its territory, but a policy. And 
this is particularly true of America, where the policies that she 
seems to be developing are likely to come into contact with other, 
if not rival, policies, throughout the world. 

The elasticity of the Monroe Doctrine, possible intervention 
in Mexico, some sort of suzerainty over Central America, Pan- 
Americanism, the future status of the Panama Canal, of the 
Philippines, the attitude of Japan thereto, Japanese immigra- 
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tion, the integrity of China, the Open Door in Asia, America’s 
relation to the Asiatic races generally, and to the three grea, 
Asiatic Powers, including the greatest, Britain; the question 
of the future freedom of the seas, and the protection of American 
lives and trading rights as against naval belligerency!— these 
are only a few of the questions concerning which she wil! have 
to frame a policy to be defended in the last resort by her mili- 
tary power. If it is ill-framed, swayed first in one diré«tion, 
then in another, according to the nature of the passing incident 
of foreign intercourse, these things will become sources of 
curring conflict which the very fact of possessing large forces 
makes dangerous. That is not an argument against mi itary 
preparedness; it is an argument for knowing just what the pre 
paredness is for, to what general policy the country siands 
committed; who its allies are to be, what réle it is to play in 
the community of nations. To leave these things to chance. 
to the influence: of passing catchwords, remnants of ill-defined 
prejudices, is to make military power an instrument for the 
creation of muddle and disaster; and to expose the country 
to the risk of duplicating the bad instead of the good side of 
European experience.” 


re- 


It seems inevitable to this student of American and world- 
problems that our nation must, sooner or later, prepare to enter 
into alliances with other Powers. For one thing, 

“This war has demonstrated that a nation can no longer 
depend either for its security or for the enforcement of its views 
of right on its own strength, as the position of any one of the 
Allied nations—France, England, Russia, or Italy—clearly shows. 
What has made it possible for them to defend themselves is an 
international agreement—their national safety 
treaties. War has become internationalized. 

“Tf, therefore, America intends to vindicate her rights— 
perhaps even if she intends to secure her mere safety on land 
—by military means, she, too, must do what even the most 
powerful military States of the past have done: enter into the 
game of military alliances.” 


depends on 





TOPICS 

IT would help some if the Hague peace tribunal would pacify Mr. Bryan. 
—Chicago Daily News. 

THERE seem to be two sorts of neutrality—neutrality and Greek neu- 
trality.—AKansas City Star. 

SoMEBODY with a “just as good"’ substitute for food can make a hit in 
Europe just now.—Boston Herald. 

Ev cry time Mr. Wilson thinks up a new plank Mr. Bryan obligingly 
walks it New York Evening Sun. 

It’s only a question of time when some of these war-brides of Wall 
Street will be suing for maintenance.—New York Telegraph. 

REMEMBER, too, 
Western roads that 


there are no 
reporting 


great ammuunition-factories on those 


are increased traffic.—Indianapolis News. 
“ UNIVERSAL service,”’ iterates the Colonel, “is the only way by which 


we can secure real democracy.’” As 





IN BRIEF 


SOMETHING tells us that the King of Greece doesn’t even carry a latch- 
key.— Boston Transcript. 

THE general opinion seems to be that, where there are so many explosions 
there must be some Germans.—Chicago Herald. 

SUGGESTED that the Germans paint jokes all over their submarines so 
the English can’t see them.— Wall Street Journal. 

MAYBE, the British war-ship searched that American vessel to discover 
how it managed to exist under the La Follette Act.—Philadelphia North 
American. 

PERHAPS it is human nature that causes men to give the vote to women 
in the States where the women are less numerous than the men.—Chicago 
Daily News. 


THERE are rumors that China is going back to a monarchy. It takes 


more than a haircut to make a repub- 





examples, how about Germany 
Russia?— Wall Street Journal. 


and 


WITH thirty-one living children Yuan 
Shi Kai shows his intention of being 
something more than a metaphorical 
father of his country.—Chicago Daily 
News 


IN his most sanguine hopes, Presi- 
dent Wilson could hardly have ex- 
pected to put Huerta in an American 


prison, but there he is.—St. Louis 
Globe Democrat. 
An excellent fire-prevention and 


safety-first means would be to require 
a member of the firm to be padlocked 
in the center of the plant during work- 
ing hours.—Buffalo Enquirer 

ExX-PRESIDENT TAFT’s statement 
that certain reforms in the defeated 
New York constitution are Mr. Root’'s 
monument has a mortuary sound cal- 
culated to make a live statesman shud- 
der.—Chicago Herald. 


CONGRESSMAN GARDNEK says of Wil- 
son: ‘* He lined up his whole outfit last 
year against the preparedness move- 
ment. 


Most men do not obey a right- 








lic.—Rochester Post Express. 

PERHAPS in conceiving the seamen’s 
law, Mr. La Follette had a sublime 
faith in the future of aerial navigation. 
— Wall Street Journal. 
the note 
can be 


THERE'S one thing about 
to Great Britain. No plea 
set up that it lost some of its signifi- 
cance in the translation.—New | York 
Telegraph. 

NEW YorK American asks when is 
the Democratic party going to fulfil 
its promise and finance the farmer. 
The farmer could finance the party 
just now.— Wall Street Journal. 


THE wording of Ambassador Thomas 
Nelson Page's cryptic cablegram was 
such, says a Washington dispatch, ‘as 
to utterly confuse officials of the State 
Department.”’ That's what 
making diplomats of literary 
Boston Transcript 


comes of 
men.— 


Ir the statement of that former Aus- 
trian consul is true that German and 
Austrian agents have spent since the 
beginning of the war from $30,000,000 
to $40,000,000 in this country on their 








about-face order with alacrity.”’ 
do if they are 
Journal. 


They 


soldiers.—.Wall Street 





THROUGH THE 


Chapin in the St. Louis Republic, 


spy system, somebody over there is 
getting terribly buncoed.— Wall Street 
Journal. 


LINE! 
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|FOREIGN 





RUSSIA DEMANDING REFORM 


HE SAFETY-VALVE of Russia is again in operation. 

The Duma has reassembled after its somewhat dramatic 

dismissal in September. After that event the friends 
of Russia were seriously alarmed, we are told, as to what might 
happen, but it now appears that the suspension of the Duma 
was due to a misapprehension of its aims. A Russian corre- 
spondent of the London Daily News gives us a picture of this 
body which throws a flood of light upon this somewhat compli- 
cated subject. He tells us that when the Duma was elected it 
contained no less than fourteen 


must win together with her allies, without whose consent it is 
impossible to conclude peace. That is the first clear and 
definite proposition. 

‘‘Then with equal definiteness and clearness it has been said 
here that victory, wholly possible for Russia, requires for its 
achievement certain conditions. The first condition is the 
renewal of the deliberations of the Imperial Duma which could 
respond to the mood of the country and which has the right to 
demand our support. The second condition is the necessity of 
reorganizing the Government. We have the full right to say 
what all Russia unanimously says, that victory is possible only 





distinct political parties, and was 
therefore disunited and weak, 
but under the leadership of Mr. 
Miliukoff, chief of the ‘‘ Cadets,” 
or Constitutional Democrats, and 
Mr. Guehkoff, the head of the 
“Octobrists,”’ or moderate Lib- 
erals, the progressive elements 
united into a bloc which gave 
the reformers an absolutely over- 
whelming majority of the House. 
The correspondent of The Daily 
News then goes on to say: 


“The next stage in the story 
depended on the peculiar char- 
acter of the average Russian 
politician. No sooner do any 
two Russians agree on anything 
than they sit down to draw up a 
program. No sooner had the 
progressive bloc been formed than, 
in spite of the fact that every 
man in it was solely econcentrat- 
ed on doing what should be done 
for the winning of the war, they 
sat down to elaborate and serious 
consultation on their program, 
which was to show everybody 
on what subjects they were all 
agreed. 





if the Government is composed 
\ \\ of people deserving the confi- 
\\ dence of the country. 

\\ 

\\\ These demands for reform are 
NY echoed by almost the entire 
\’| Russian press. regardless of the 
school of thought to which they 
belong. For example, the ex- 


AN 


ceedingly staid and conserva- 
tive Petrograd Novoye Vremya 
writes: 


“Tt can not be denied that 
the country has no faith in the 
antiquated mechanism of this 
Government which has brought 
the Army to the necessity of a 
long retreat and the occupation 
by the enemy of a wide strip of 
western Russia. There is noth- 
ing surprizing in that, it only 
proves the patriotism of the 
people. The demand for the ex- 
ertion of all Governmental forces 
at such a time of danger is equal- 
ly natural, and it is just as true 
that complete unity is necessary 
for that, and such unity is impos- 
sible without confidence. There- 
fore none of those whose hearts 
beat in alarm over the fate of 
the country can say anything 








“They produced a program 
embodying about a dozen points, 
including reform of the Zemstvos, 
a broadening of the franchise, 
the recognition of trade-unions, and the establishment of a 
Government possessing public confidence, which meant a Gov- 
ernment of public men not recruited from the ranks of officialdom. 

“It is obvious on the face of it that the few points I have 
noted are enough to constitute the widest possible reformation 
in the Russian system of government. The leaders of the bloc 
have since declared that they did not mean this program as 
anything but a statement of ultimate hopes on which they were 
agreed, and that for the present they were content to concen- 
trate their attention on the successful prosecution of the war. 
They had not said so when they formulated the program, and 
they gave their enemies the opportunity of saying, ‘Look what 
these people are determined to do under cover of the national 
difficulty.’” 

The inevitable happened, we are told; the reactionaries were 
alarmed, and, led by Premier Goremykin, secured the proroga- 
tion of the Duma. Immediately a ery went up from the entire 
nation. A council of representatives from each municipality 
in Russia was held at Moscow and its sentiments are exactly 
exprest by Mr. Tchelnokoff, Mayor of Moscow, who is reported 
by the Russkoye Slovo as saying: 


‘First, all those present are agreed that Russia must win, 


THE CZAR AND THE DUMA. 
He says he has its interests at heart, but— 


against a reorganization of our 
Government.” 


Se ee Mr. V. V. Shulgin, the Nation- 


alist member of the Duma from Kief, writes in his organ, the 
Kievlianin: 

“Tn order not to conclude external peace, it is necessary to have 
internal peace. It is very simple, yet infinitely complex.. To 
attain internal peace when for so long Russia has lived by mutual 
strife! Nevertheless, the Government is under obligation to do 
it, if it wishes to win. If there had been no unity in the Duma 
it would have been the duty of the Government to-bring it 
about. Yet now, by the efforts of public-spirited men, half of 
the matter has been accomplished. The Government has to do 
that other half, which is inaccessible to the legislative chambers.” 


A few dyed-in-the-wool reactionary journals would have 
things go on as they are, and not unreasonably point out that the 
moment when an enemy is far advanced upon Russian soil is 
hardly the right one to select for inaugurating schemes of sweep- 
ing internal reform. ‘‘Victory first, reform after,’’ is the ery 
of the reactionary press. As an example of these views we may 
quote the Petrogradskiya Vedomosti, whose opinions run: 

“Not content with the reorganization of the Cabinet, which 


took place before the reassembly of the Duma, the legislative 
chamber has adopted utterly unacceptable slogans which have 





' settlement of important internal problems. 
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nothing to do with the problems of the quicker and better 
mobilization of the country for the achievement of victory, which 
undermine the confidence in the authorities appointed by the 
Czar, and create among the population restlessness and mental 
anarchy. As in the days of the revolutionary Dumas, the rep- 
resentatives in this one began to threaten the Government and 
public order with street demonstrations. Political passions are 
being aroused and . . . the unity so necessary to the country is 
being destroyed. 

“The Government, which has manifested extreme benevo- 
lence toward the participation of all political parties in the work 
of victory . . . can not remain indifferent and non-resistant to 
the destructive program in which the so-called ‘ progressive forces’ 
have engaged.” 


The Petrograd Kolokol, an unusually well-informed paper, 
representing the interests of the 
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BOTH SIDES PICK, FLAWS IN OUR 
F BLOCKADE-NOTE 


‘k= TRUE NEUTRALITY means universal unpopv- 
larity has never been better exemplified than in the 
comment on our recent note to Great Britain, treated 
in our issue of last week. The German papers are skeptica] 
as to whether we really mean what we say, and the English 
organs are pained that we should be so inconsiderate as to pro- 
test at such an awkward moment. Few of the papers in the 
Fatherland fail to point out that we have at our command thé 
means of making things uncomfortable for Great Britain should 
she disregard our protest, but the great majority of the German 
press somewhat impolitely doubt 





Orthodox Church, condemns any 
reform agitation and says that 
the Government will not yield: 


“In the higher Governmental 
spheres, at the present time at 
any rate, there is not the least 
thought of giving ‘radical’ con- 
cessions, and in such light the 
existing political situation must 
be regarded. Full power, in a 
literal sense of the word, is in 
the hands of the venerable Mr. 
Goremykin.” 

Notwithstanding these views, 
competent observers, both Rus- 
sian and foreign, are convinced 
that the center of power has 








our good faith in the maiter, 
For example, the Kélnische V olks- 
zeitung, an organ of the powerful 
Center party, recalls that we 
have allowed ‘‘fifteen months to 
elapse without serious measures 
against British encroachments,” 
and it goes on to say: 


“The United States did not 
even need to rattle the sword. 
A mere embargo upon the export 
of a’ few articles such as grain, 
copper, meat, and cotton would 
instantly have brought Great 
Britain to terms and established 
American rights. Germany has 
often complained that the United 








shifted permanently from the 
bureaucracy to the Duma. Thus 
Mr. Stephen Graham, the fore- 
most English authority on Russia, 
who has never concealed his thoroughly reactionary sympathies, 
writes in the London Times regarding the reassembled Duma: 


UNCLE SaM—* Waal. 
winning all the time!”’ 


“The work of the Duma will probably be confined to the 
consolidation of all Russian efforts for resistance to the Germans 
and the winning of the war. The war has puta terribly unexpected 
strain on the resources of Russia. The personal, material, and 
financial strain is increasing month by month, and every effort of 
the reasonable elements in the Duma is necessary for banding 
the nation together for resistance to the strain. 

“The Duma as an institution is safe; it is growing; it has 
destiny written in its fabric. It can afford to be patient, for 
it has plenty of time. After the war the financial condition of 
Russia will be such that only through the Duma will she be able 
to save herself, for it will be impossible to raise adequate sums 
by taxation without an intimate interchange of opinion with the 
people in the depths.” 


At the other end of the scale of opinion we find one of the most 
picturesque figures in Russian life expressing exactly the same 
opinion. Vladimir Bourtzeff, the famous revolutionary, who 
left the security of Paris when the war broke out to fight for 
Russia and was instead exiled to Siberia, was recently released. 
On his return to Petrograd he was interviewed by the Petrograd 


Birzheviya Vedemosti. During the course of his remarks he said: 


“IT witnessed with intense joy the animation of the public 
spirit in Russia, the insistent resolve to come to a much-needed 
I only regretted 


, that such questions as the independence of Poland and the 
‘ abolition of the restrictions for the Jews had not been settled a 





year ago; it might have saved millions of Russian lives, and we 
might have advanced far beyond Galicia. ...... 

**No one can doubt at the present hour that the Duma and the 
country are closely united. Our salvation depends on the 


moment that Russia stands at last on its way to real social 
progress and will march on in close contact with the whole 
civilized world. I am also convinced that the triumph of all 
we have fought for is a thing of the almost immediate future.” 


YANKEE BOODLE. 
I may not be fighting, but I guess I'm 
—Reynolds’s Newspaper (London). 


States had continued to submit 
to Great Britain’s violations of 
law which had done America 
itself great damage, yet which 
could so easily have been ended, 
and that by submitting to them America failed to preserve 
the neutrality which she owed to all parties concerned. ...... 

“The burning question remains what Washington will do 
now. Will it wait to see whether the war ends before Great 
Britain takes account of the American demands so ably pleaded? 


The essence of neutrality consists in applying the same law to 
both sides.” 


Our former guest, Dr. Dernburg, writing in the Berliner 
Tageblatt with a first-hand knowledge of American conditions, 
combats these views, but thinks that it may take a long time to 
settle the question: 


“The German press have raised the question whether the 
United States would endeavor to foree compliance with her 
demands. According to the diplomatic history of the United 
States—and the Lusitania case is a page in this history—there 
is every reason to believe this will be done at all costs. 

“It sometimes has taken rather long—the Alabama case took 
fifteen years—but here interests are at stake which do not permit 
of delay, and, however unwilling the President is to make 
difficulties for Great Britain (or Germany, either), he has, as 
has recently been said, a single-track mind, in which there is 
neither turning out nor going back.” 


Over in England most of the papers are not a little angry. 
As a typical example we may quote the London Spectator, 
merely remarking in passing that this influential weekly has 
seldom anything good to say about America or the Americans: 


“‘When history comes to be written Americans of the future 
will feel anything but pride when they remember the official 
action of America during the Great War. They will note how, 
first, it considered—in maintaining a rigid neutrality on the 
moral issue—the brutalizing of Belgium, as Colonel Roosevelt 
ealled it; further, how the Washington Government bore the 
outrages committed on American subjects, like the sinking of the 
Lusitania, until the efficiency of the British Navy had abated the 
underwater menace; and again, when, in the supreme moment 
of England’s agony, they thought they had found certain techni- 
cal infringements of their rights, they vehemently pushed their 
paper case against us.” 
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AIR-RAIDS AND REVENGE 


—AHE HYSTERICAL SECTION of the French and 
"| British press are now much exercised over the Zeppelin- 
raids upon London, which the British authorities seem 
powerless to prevent. An insistent demand for some form of 
reprisal is making itself heard, and from the more excitable 
journals a loud ery for vengeance has gone up. While the 
London papers deny that recent Zeppelin-raids have gained 
for the Germans any military advantage, all admit that the 
loss of life and private property has been great, and even the 
more sober organs have gravely debated whether reprisals 
would be either effective or justified. As an example of the 
strongly worded demands for some effective means of stopping 
the raids we may quote the Paris Matin, which says: 


“Zeppelins and Taubes are making their incursions freely 
over open towns. Civilians are the innocent victims of useless 
bombardments; and are we to content ourselves with merely 
noting these cowardly misdeeds without replying to them? It 
should be the rule that every bombardment earried out in 
violation of the laws of war or of the Hague Convention, and 
every illicit incursion of air-ships or aeroplanes aiming at an ob- 
jective not strictly military, should be repressed with the utmost 
energy and without delay. We have the means at hand, and it 
is necessary that the Germans should know it, for they are a 
people who ean only be taught by being struck. When the Boche 
civilians know that impunity is no longer assured for the crimes 
of their nation and that similar treatment will be at once meted 
out to them these crimes will cease at once. A Zeppelin fleet has 
bombarded London. Let us to-morrow send a large squadron 
to some German town not far from the frontier. Let us punish 
severely. The only way to deal with barbarians is to prove that 
we are stronger than they.” : 


Such are the views of those who demand reprisals, but it 
should be noted that in England, which has suffered most through 
these aerial invasions, the more representative men of the nation 
strongly condemn such a policy. The veteran Lord Alverstone, 
former Lord Chief Justice of England, writing to the London 
Times, says: , 

“For twelve and a half years I discharged the duties of 
Attorney-General, and had to consider and advise the Govern- 


ment of her Majesty Queen Victoria on this very question of 
reprisals, and did not hesitate to approve and advise that they 
should be taken on more than one occasion, as, for instance, in the 
case of slave-traders or savage nations whose people could in 
no other way be brought to respect the power of the British 
Empire. 

“The case of reprisals by British forces against Germany is 
entirely different. The adoption by his Majesty’s Government 
of reprisals such as I describe, and their execution by British 
forces, will not in any way end or even shorten the war. They 
would simply involve this country and the British Empire in 
being party to a line of conduct condemned by every right- 
thinking man of every civilized nation.”’ 


Mr. G. K. Chesterton, writing in the London New Witness, 
will have nothing to do with the idea: 


“T should have no difficulty in stating where my own moral 
sense, as at present enlightened, placed me in the matter. It is 
concerned with whether the question is one of contract or of 
eonscience. If our abstention from a certain thing arises from 
our agreement with some one else to abstain from it, we are per- 
fectly free to break the agreement if he does. If our absten- 
tion arises from deeper things, I can not see how his conduct can 
possibly affect it. Breach of contract by the other party may, 
for example, leave us free to employ particular mortal weapons; 
but surely not free to employ particular mortal sins....... 

“But in any case, an amateur outery for particular reprisals 
is absurd. If Germans are to be punished they must first be 
defeated; and they can only be defeated as a whole upon a large 
plan, which is merely interrupted by particular retorts in kind.” 


On the other hand, there can be no doubt that the Germans are 
determined to continue this mode of warfare, tho, curiously 
enough, a party has arisen in the Fatherland which, upon ethi- 
eal grounds, condemns Zeppelin-raids. The Berlin papers are 
very angry with these protesters, and the Berliner Morgenpost 
says the movement is ‘‘un-German,”’ and proceeds: 


‘*Had the English an aerial fleet like our own, no considera- 
,tion of humanity nor of the sanctity of undefended towns would 
deter them from spreading murder and disaster among the 
civilian population of Germany. 

“They would act with more cruelty, sheltered as they are 
under the cloak of satanic hypocrisy, which has been to the 
English as a buckler for ages past.”’ 




















LONDON REPORTS A RAID. 


_* Write Down: ‘Absolutely no material damage done. Three children 
killed.’ ”’ —© Simplicissimus (Munich). 





OUR FRIEND THE ENEMY. 
JOHN BULL (very calmly)—*‘ Ah, here he comes again- 
my best recruiter.”’ —Punch (London) 


PROFIT AND LOSS. 
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AUTHORITATIVE ACCOUNTS OF GERMAN 
FOOD-SHORTAGE 


ESPITE ALL OFFICIAL DENIALS, the German 
D papers admit that there is a serious shortage of food, 

and on account of the prevailing high prices the poorer 
classes are undernourished. A neutral correspondent of the 
Paris Humanité, a Socialist organ, has recently made a tour 
through Germany on behalf of his paper and has established the 
fact that the growing discontent among the poorer classes in the 
Fatherland is causing the Government no little anxiety. He tells 
us that the authorities have taken steps to prevent this general 
dissatisfaction from finding any serious echo in the German press 
and have supprest a systematic 
campaign of protest on the part 
of the Socialists. 





In describing 
he witnessed the 
writer in L’Humanité paints a 
lurid picture of conditions in Ger- 
many. 


seenes which 





He says: 


““Seenes that took place last 
week in Chemnitz are very omi- 
nous. In spite of the police, 
hundreds of women took by 
storm the stores of the butter- 
and egg-dealers, besides breaking 
the windows of other stores. 
Armed forces had great difficulty 
in driving them off. Parallel 
scenes are taking place at present 
in many German towns. Not 
one-hundredth part of what hap- 
pens gets to the knowledge of the 
general public through the press. 
The censor is watchful.” 


The veracity of this writer is 
confirmed by the German press, 
and, in spite of the censor, strong- 
ly worded protests are appearing. 
For instance, the Magdeburgische 
Zeitung says: 


HIGH PRICES KEEP THE PEOPLE IMPRISONED. 
—Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 


‘‘On whatever side one listens, 
one hears rumors of grave dis- 
content, indignation, and anger, altho one hardly ever finds 
references to it in the press. 

‘The editors are muzzled and are not allowed to represent the 
real feelings of the people. The discontent that is brewing is 
alarming. Something is preparing, the gravity of which can not 
be minimized. The root of it all is in the working classes, who 
can no longer secure food at a price they can afford to pay.” 


Similar comment is found in the Bremen Weser Zeitung, so 
far distant from Magdeburg as to prove that the condition of 
affairs is not due to merely local disorganization: 


“The indignant voice of the people is growing louder every 
day, altho circumstances may muffle their cries. The men at the 
helm of the nation must know that they have to safeguard, before 
anything else, the unity of the people. They will be held 
accountable.” 


Turning now to another section of the country, we find the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, a conservative and reliable organ, saying: 


““While our troops are fighting like the heroes of the classical 
ages, want is growing acute at home, where the people are 
beginning to interpret the miserable existing conditions as the 
defeat of the Empire. We jeered at the blockade, but to-day 
we laugh no longer. The sinister aspect of things certainly 


provides no food for laughter.” 

In the capital matters are undoubtedly serious. The Berlin 
papers publish Government regulations which forbid the use of 
meat on Tuesdays and Fridays, and of fats—i.e., butter, oil, 
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lard, etc.—on Mondays and Wednesdays; and Maximilian 
Harden, in the Zukunft, exclaims, “‘ Let us frankly admit that the 
German people are in distress.” The Berliner Zeitung says: 


‘During the last few days at the municipal stores there wag 
such a crowd that the police had to be summoned to keep order, 
They were mostly women. A great number had to wait hours, 
and many fainted and fell from sheer exhaustion.” 


The Berlin Vorwdrts writes. 


‘According to calculations on the Calwer system the require. 
ments of a family of four persons cost in June, 1914, $5.93. Ip 
the same month of the present year it was $8.96. That is dn 
inerease of more than 50 per cent., and the figures no longer hold 
good, because a number of cheap products are not now ob tain- 

able. Since June, moreover, the 








prices of meat, milk, butter, 
cheese, and sugar have con- 
siderably increased. The in- 


erease in the prices of most of 
the more important foodstuffs 
probably amounts to between 
75 and 100 per cent. To this 
has to be added the enhanced 
cost of clothing, especially boots 
and shoes, and of most other 
articles in general use. The re- 
‘sult is a erying disproportion 
between the wage-income of 
the working classes and the cost 
of living.” 


The rapid rise in price of 
foodstuffs during recent months 
is the subject of a long and 
gloomy article in the Marburg 
Christliche Welt, an organ of the 
Evangelical State Church. This 
paper is at a loss to account for 
the rapid rise in the price of 
meat. The price of pork has 
advanced, it says, 300 per cent., 
and other fresh meat is scarce 
and expensive. It gives a tabu- 
lated list showing the rapid in- 
crease in the cost of living in 
one month, which we quote, the 
price given being for a pound of each commodity in cents: 


July 15, 1914 July 15, 1915 August 15, 1915 

ES oad aicienkiasertinisieck's 27 39 44 
MIR ir.5° 4:05 -:005: 455 1076 bus 18 24 26 

Nera ere 15 38 42 
0 eee 32 60 60 
IID. 9. 0.:5-0:0.0'0-0- 5.0000 16 44 48 
ere ee 5 12 12 
Pome Giried). ... sn ccscce 4% il 1l 
Coffee (fourth quality)... 28 32 34 
| A a ae 24 50 52 
te «craks... «bp Ale. 4.0 21 28 34 
pe eee 18 28 30 
Be naa kw ihon-n 4ls 10 12 
Potatoes (5 Ibs.)........ 8 9 16 


The Central Committee of the Social Democratic party and 
the General Commission of the German Trade-Unions have 
memorialized the Imperial Chancellor against any further food- 
economies being imposed upon the people. According to the 
Berlin Deutsche Tageszeitung the petition runs in part: 


‘Germany has not got an abundance of foodstuffs, but still 
there is enough at disposal to prevent a general famine. We 
hear again and again the opinion quoted that the people must be 
made to economize in the consumption of food, and that this 
ean be brought about by the help of increased prices. We are 
compelled to protest energetically against this. ...... 

‘‘In Berlin to-day the poorer people very rarely see either 
meat or any fat food; that means that they are not receiving 
enough albuminous nourishment to meet their needs. The 
complaints we receive from the families of mobilized men 
are fearful. Their positicn is rapidly becoming one of 
despair.”’ 
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A STRING OF COTTON-PICKING MACHINES ON THEIR WAY TO THE FIELD. 


‘*Gone are my friends from the cotton-fields away.’’—Old Black Joe. 








THE FARMER’S POWER-PLANT 


HO are the great users of power—the farmers or the 

manufacturers? The question put in this way seems 

absurd, yet the total amount of power used on farms 
in the United States exceeds all that employed in our vast 
manufacturing industries. At least, this is the result of an 
examination made by Philip S. Rose, editor of The Agnerican 
Thresherman (Madison, 


“The last Government census of 1910 showed that there were 

a total of 24,042,882 horses and mules on the farms of the United 
States. Estimates of the Department of Agriculture, on Janu- 
ary 1, 1914, placed.the number at 25,411,000. If we assume 
that 80 per cent. of these animals are mature, there are now 
available for farm-work purposes 20,328,800 work-animals. On 
the basis that each animal will develop an average of seven- 
tenths of a horse-power, 





Wis.), and now printed 





we find that the total 





by him in a separate 
pamphlet. The reason 
we do not rate the farm- 
er highly as a power- 
user is because most of 
his power is derived 
from animals. He must 
use more and more, Mr. 
Rose thinks, as time 
goes on, and his inevi- 
table adoption of me- 
chanical motors will not 
decrease at all the num- 
ber of animals that it 
will still be necessary for 
him to keep. We read: 


“Horses and mules 
are the farmer’s princi- 
pal source of power. 
There was a time when 
oxen were used, but that 
time has long since 
passed. In the early 
days, when the country 
was poorer, and when 
agriculture was less 





MAKING THE ROADSTER RUN A SAWMILL. 


A piece of Yankee ingenuity that recalls the pathetic question of the old lady on 
her first sight of a trolley-car: ‘‘ What will the poor horses do now?” 


available animal-power 
amounts to 14,230,000 
horse-power exprest in 
mechanical units, or 
almost exactly three- 
fourths as much power 
as was employed in all 
branches of manufactur- 
ing as shown by the 
1910 census.” 


Despite this great 
showing, we are not 
moving forward in our 





use of power for agri- 
eulture. So far as the 
amount of animal-power 
to work our farm-lands 
is concerned, Mr. Rose 
tells us that the country 
has stood still. We are 
using practically the 
same number that our 
fathers used. The ma- 
jority of farmers, even 
yet, depend upon one 
horse to plow twenty 





acres of land, prepare 





highly developed, they 

were a factor, but at present they are a negligible quantity. 
Farmers find it cheaper to use horses, even tho they are more 
expensive, because of their greater activity. Here is a fact 
worthy of serious consideration in the contemplation of the pos- 
sible change to mechanical power. 


for the crop, do the 
seeding and cultivating, and finally harvest the crop and haul 
it to market. If the work could be spread out over all the 
year, the animals would not be overworked and the land could 
be thoroughly tilled; but this is not possible. In our Northern 
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States a horse works on an average only about three hours a 
day throughout the year, but in the busy season it works long 
hours. Mr. Rose goes on: 


“Tt would seem as tho the number of work-animals kept for 
farm-work is not governed by the power necessary to do the 
work to best advantage, but rather by what the farmer can 
afford to keep and get the work done after a fashion. All 
authorities on tillage agree that the depth of plowing should be 
increased from.the present average depth of four or five inches 
to eight or nine inches, and deeper in some sections of the 
country. Very few farm-lands are plowed as deeply as they should 
be, and it is doubtful if the present animal equipment is equal 
to the task of cultivating the soil to the proper depth.” 


The signs all point, the. writer thinks, both to an increased 
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175 acres or more is considered. Each one of these farms 
would appear to be large enough to make profitable use o/ some 
form of mechanical power for general farm use, provided one 
can be built and sold for a price at which the farmer can afford 
to make the investment.” 


Steam-engines will long be used for threshing; and th 
now probably not far from 100,000 of them in use in the 
States for this and similar work. 


re are 
‘nited 
Finally we have the smal} 
portable gas- or oil-engine averaging five horse-power, of which 
Mr. Rose thinks we must be using at least a million. With 
them we saw wood, pump, grind feed, fill silos, generate light, 
spray fruit-trees, and do hundreds of odd jobs about the ‘arm. 
In conclusion, Mr. Rose says: 


“T said in the beginning that farm-power exceeds in value 








THE HUGE FARM TRACTOR DRAWING A MULTIPLE PLOW. 





IN FIELD AND FOREST. 


5 MMU 


pty 


A LOG-TRACTOR LOADED BY ITS OWN ENGINE-POWER. 








use of animals on the farm and to the introduction of mechanical 
power in large amounts. He says: 


“The multiplicity of machines for doing various kinds of 
farm-work that have been brought out during the last score of 
years has made it impossible for any farmer to compete with 
the old hand-methods and prosper. Power-driven machines are 
now a necessity and are becoming more so every year. Machines 
have been invented for almost every kind of work. There are 
sawing-machines, pumping-machinery, machines for grinding 
feed, cutting ensilage, shelling and shredding corn, and for a 
thousand and one other kinds of work. No up-to-date farmer 
will now do by hand what can be done by machinery, if he has 
enough work to occupy more than a day or two. In fact, with 
the high cost of hand-labor, he can not afford to do so.” 


The available mechanical farm-power consists of steam- 
engines, internal -combustion engines, windmills, and water- 
power. Electric power is convenient, but still costly for the 
farmer. Water-power is also expensive and not 
Windmills, except 
enough horse-power. 
engine. 


generally 
available. for pumping, do not develop 
This leaves only the steam-, oil-, or gas- 
Just now the light tractor is in favor, weighing six 
to eight thousand pounds, with a 30-horse-power motor. We read: 


‘*A careful canvass of the States west of the Mississippi made 
last winter by Mr. A. P. Yerkes, a Government agent connected 
with the Bureau of Farm Management of the United States 
Department. of Agriculture, shows that there are something 
like thirteen thousand tractorsin operation. There are probably 
not to exceed one-quarter as many east of the river, making 
something less than 20,000 tractors in use in the entire country. 
These tractors vary greatly in size, but will doubtless average 
close to forty brake horse-power each, 

‘The possibilities for the use of tractors are, however, almost 
unlimited when the number of farms of large size containing 


and amount that used in all manufacturing industries. The 
proof has been submitted in the foregoing pages, but to make 
it more apparent let us tabulate the results: 


Average Total 
Value 


Value Power 

$111.85  $2,842,655,000 14,230,000 
Harnesses......... 20,382,000 10.00 203,820,000 ye ds 
Windmills..... ... 750,000 ; 7 75,000 
Steam-tractors. : 100,000 4,000,000 
Gas-tractors A 20,000 600,000 
Gas-engines........ 1,000,000 5,000,000 


Total 
Kind of Power Number 


Horses and mules. . . 25,411,000 


40,000,000 
150,000,000 


$3,311,475,000 23,905,000 


“‘The total power used in all manufacturing enterprises. 
according to the 1910 census, was 18,755,286 horse-power 
Even allowing a large margin for possible error, it is thus seep 
that the farmer’s power-problem is a big one and involves millions 
of dollars. Mechanical power, as yet, is much smaller in 
amount than animal-power, but it is rapidly increasing, and within 
a few years will doubtless assume first place.” 





GLYCERIN AS AN ANTISEPTIC—While glycerin has 
long been regarded as possessing some degree of antiseptic power, 
it is quite recently that it has been proved to be a most admirable 
sterilizing agent, particularly suited for rendering surgical in- 
struments absolutely aseptic without injuring them as to temper 


or surface. In the Chemiker Zeitung (Céthen) we find an 
account of the experiments made by G. Seiffert and A. Spieg] to 
test the value of glycerin in this respect, as taken from ap 
article in the Zent bl. Bak. (Journal of Bacteriology). The test 
was made with bacilli of tuberculosis, and it seems rather 
ominous to be assured casually that these are easily obtainable 
at any abattoir! When heated in glycerin at a temperature of 
120 degrees centigrade, every germ 
killed at the end of one minute. 


tested was completely 
This included not only the 
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THE PASSING ‘OF THE CHIMNEY-POT. 


This Glasgow, Scotland, suburb is chimneyless, owing to the electrification of all its houses. 











germs of diphtheria, anthrax, and chicken cholera, but those 
bearing such fearsome names as “B. Coli, Paratyphus B. ‘Bac. 
pyocaneus, Bae. subtilis, V. Metchnikoff, Staphylococcus albus, 
and Streptococcus brevis.’”’ Surgical instruments were found 
to be entirely uninjured by this process, even when heated for a 
full hour. Moreover, they could be kept permanently in the 
bath without rusting. Rubber tubes were not merely unin- 
jured by the treatment, but were even restored to elasticity by 
it when they had become a bit brittle. 





A CHIMNEYLESS SUBURB 


VILLAGE without chimneys is interesting chiefly from 
its implications. Considered from their architectural 
aspects, chimneys add to the beauty of a rural land- 

scape; but they imply smoke, and smoke, however beautiful 
at a distance, is unpleasant in daily contact. Hence the ex- 
istence near Glasgow, Scotland, of a suburb from which electricity 
has completely eliminated the chimney, should make our com- 
muters sit up and take notice. The only point not fully 
elucidated is the cost, which is an important consideration in 
America, and presumably in Seotland, unless some of the stock 
humor is mistaken. How the financial side was managed ought 
to make an interesting story. It seems that the houses in this 
Scottish suburban village are completely equipped with electric 
heating, cooking, and lighting apparatus. This does away with 


the soot, dirt, and drafts associated with chimneys, and also 
eliminates all the trouble of taking care of furnaces and stoves. 
Moreover, the electric labor-saving appliances reduce the need 
for domestic servants—an important gain for the housekeeper. 
Says a writer in The Electrical World (New York, October 30): 

‘Bungalows without chimneys, -completely equipped for 
electric heating, cooking, and lighting are features of a new 
‘electrical garden suburb,’ as it is called, at Dumbreck, near 
Glasgow, Scotland. The houses of this interesting settlement 
are of four, five, and six rooms, and are finished in stucco and 
roofed with asbestos tiling. These dwellings were designed 
particularly for all-electrical service, and the absence of chim- 
neys adds, indeed, to the simplicity and symmetry of the archi- 
tecture, as the illustrations herewith prove. 

“From the point of view of the housekeeper, of course, the 
absence of chimneys and their accompanying soot, dirt, and 
drafts assures greater cleanliness and healthfulness and elimi- 
nates the onerous labor attaching to the care of furnaces and 
stoves. With the houses completely equipped with electric labor- 
saving appliances, the problem of servants also loses many of its 
vexations, and the accompanying saving ‘in wages is declared 
to more than compensate for the additional cost of electricity. 

“In the illustrations . . . are shown one of the bungalow 
kitchens, with its electric range, and one of the drawing-rooms, 
with its center lighting-fixture and its electric ‘fire’ or heater. 
Both the heaters and ranges are of Scotch manufacture. The 
range is equipped with a separate switchboard, which is mounted 
on the wall near by. Snap switches are provided for two 
hot-plates, the top and bottom heating elements in the oven, 
and a grill.” 








Hlustrations by courtesy of ‘The Electrical World,” New York 





INDOOR HEAT WITHOUT FIRE. 


Bungalow drawing-room with center lighting-fixture and electric heater, at the left; at the right, the simple electric 





range in the kitchen. 
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AN UNDERGROUND BATTLE WITH 
THE OCEAN 
H= a recently completed tunnel under the East River 


at New York sprang a huge leak while under construc- 
tion, and how the engineers in charge of it fought and 
won a battle with the waters of the Atlantic underground, are 
told by J. F. Springer in The Scientific American (New York), 
in an article bearing the subtitle, ‘‘A Battle with Floods Two 
Hundred Feet Below Sea-Level.”” The tunnel in question, which 
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imminent conditions was not misplaced. Any breaks into the 
tunnel would be backed by an unlimited supply of water... . _ 

‘Near either end of the bench, at points where the excavation 
had been completed for the full section, great masses of concrete 
were placed in position to form bulkheads. These were provided 
with doors and drains to permit the passage of men, materia] 
and drainage-water. . . . The four bore-holes had been piped 
for grouting and the pipes embedded in an inclined buttress of 
concrete. 

“This inclined buttress was torn up and a bigger one put in 
place. At the Bronx end of the scene of activity and concern 
another buttress was put in place. Taking the three bulkheads 
and the two buttresses into 








account, the whole westerp 





side of the bench was how 
under the protection of con- 
crete. However, in prepar- 
ing to force cement grout 
behind the buttress on the 
Astoria, or southern, end, 
the buttress itself failed, 
It was a mass of concrete 
34 feet long, 6 feet high, 
and 12 feet thick, and yet 
the water-pressure which 
became effective upon the 
closure of the valves on the 
drain-pipes ruined it for the 
purpose for which ii had 
been constructed. It was, 
accordingly, cleared away 
with the intention of re- 
placing it by an inverted 
arch of concrete which might 
be expected to resist the 
hydrostatic pressure not 
only by its weight, but also 
by its reaction as a true 
arch. But a considerable 
period was destined to elapse 
before the placing of this 
arch of concrete. 





Courtesy of “The Scientific American,’ New York. 





HIGH PRESSURE UNDERGROUND. 
These jets through grout holes left in the tunnel’s cement lining give an idea of the irresistible nature of 
the flood that finally halted the work and swamped the pumps eight months later. 


‘Searcely had the last 
remains of the buttress been 
removed when suddenly a 
big inrush of water oc- 
eurred. .. . A stream be- 








was built to carry gas-mains under the river, is the result of the 
increase in population of the Bronx section of New York City 
and the advisability of manufacturing gas in a district remote 
from congested regions. In finished size, it is 19 feet wide, 18 
feet high, and 4,662 feet long. The average depth is about 225 
feet below mean sea-level. Near the Bronx end of the tunnel 
the rock becomes soft and is greatly fissured and disintegrated. 
Here is where the trouble occurred. To quote Mr. Springer’s 
article: 


‘‘In general, the tunnel is simply lined with concrete; but in 
the region beneath the Bronx depression in the river-bottom 
cast-iron and steel linings have been used . . . to provide for 
permanent water-tightness more efficiently than could well be 
done with concrete alone.” 


The excavation of the shafts and the major part of the tunnel 
proceeded without unusual happenings until the soft rock was 
reached. Here, to resume our quotation: 


“The system pursued on both sides was to explore ahead of 
the point of excavation. Bore-holes would be drilled in advance 
of the point of actual excavation with the view of testing con- 
ditions. . . . After proceeding for a time, four of the bore-holes 
originating on the Astoria side revealed a dangerous amount of 
water just ahead. It was necessary to get ready for it before 
pressing on with the excavation. 

‘By this time the length of bench had been reduced to 122 
feet. The problem of its removal promised to be a battle in 
which the fighting was not going to be all on one side. The 
engineers proceeded in a manner that showed they had a good 
deal of respect for the Atlantic Ocean, an arm of which was im- 
mediately overhead. As the event showed, their respect for the 


gan to flow which is esti- 
mated to have had a dis- 
charge of 10,000 gallons per minute, . .. nearly double the 
effective capacity of the pumping-plant at the Astoria end. 

‘*The doors of bulkheads were closed and also some of the drain- 
pipes. Apparently, the workmen were forced out so quickly 
on the Astoria end that they did not have time to close the 
particular drain-pipe that ran through the Astoria full-section 
bulkhead. 

““Consequently, here was a passageway for high-pressure 
water into a main length of the tunnel. But this was not all. 
A small board, one inch thick, became wedged between the bulk- 
head door and the frame. Thus was provided another oppor- 
tunity for the high-pressure water. 

‘The workmen made good their escape; but the water made 
such headway that in five hours the Astoria pumps were flooded 
and put out of commission. In the course of twenty-four 
hours . . . more than three-fourths of the tunnel and practically 
the whole of one of the shafts were in possession of the water. 

“It was fortunate, however, that the entire work had not been 
involved. This would have produced a situation of apparently 
extreme difficulty. 

“The procedure in such case would probably have been 
directed to a cementing operation from the surface of the East 
River overhead. That is to say, bore-holes would have been 
driven through the strata surrounding and including the section 
of tunnel where the break originated. Then cement grout 
would have been forced down with the view of causing it to 
penetrate and fill the fissures and cracks and then to solidify and 
so consolidate the whole into a mass of impervious rock. 

‘“‘Now, while grouting from overhead was not necessary, 
because of the preservation of the Bronx end, still the procedure 
of consolidating the disintegrated rock and of filling up a section 
of the tunnel was actually carried out. Bore-holes were driven 
from the Bronx bulkhead which were directed with the view of 
intercepting the fissure through which the flood entered the tunnel. 
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“The first hole driven was successful. 
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“ . . : ANATOMY OF THE “FATHER OF THE FAMILY" WHO 
oddest of ~ ; 
eager jobs, as The SUFFERED 2,500 ACCIDENTS FOR HUMANITY’'S SAKE. 


Engineering Record calls it, was con- 
ducted by three Chicago engineers, one from the civil and two 
from the mechanical field. Their work consisted in design- 
ing the dummies, conducting the tests, and then drawing up 
specifications for fenders that have real life-saving properties. 
As a result they have recommended that the police reports of 
accidents to pedestrians by automobiles and trucks contain 
data on forty-six points, ranging from the type of vehicles in the 
street at the time of the accident to the color of the injured 
person’s eyes. They also suggest that public speed-tables be 
posted giving equivalents of miles per hour in feet per second so 
that a practical conception of speed may be obtained by the 
public. Says The Record: 

“In making its investigation the committee gave attention to 
the following points: Length 6f projection in front of truck, 
protective width, factor of traffic-interference, protective height, 
resiliency, protective efficiency, adaptability to varying road- 
conditions, material, and workmanship, strength, durability, 
reliability of operation, weight, method of attachment, manner 
of operation, efficiency of mechanism, inconvenience to car- 
operation, appearance, cost. The 
specifications were then drawn up 


run-over, three allowed two run-overs, 
Further, the flooded chamber between ae one allowed three run-overs, and two al- 
Astoria and the Bronx bulkheads was lowed nine and fourteen run-overs re- 
penetrated from the Bronx bulkhead for spectively. Eliminating the last two 
the purpose of filling it up with cement. fenders, the remaining nine give a pro- 
This also was successfully carried out. tective efficiency against run-overs of 
Over 12,000 bags of cement were con- 98.2 per cent., or better. Of these nine 
sumed in these operations. The tunnel ae | fenders one was manually tripped all 
was now unwatered. 100" i in times, two were not adapted to picking 
“The fissures or fisures which caused f up, and a fourth was unsatisfactory in 
the flooding of the tunnel were grouted r . general performance. This left five 
further by means of long test-holes, the i dw fenders to be considered as to their com- 
object being to consolidate the rock well Lay pliance with other factors of protection, 
outside the tunnel-lines. ...... | eit as well as to the character of results of 
“The tunnel has been fully excavated, 7 \ hits which were not run-overs and not 
fully lined, and is now being equipped tial liable to cause grave injury. Each fen- 
with its pipe-lines. These are the largest ri ie der, as previously stated, made 168 hits 
cast-iron pipes ever made. The risers ae A: H a on the dummies, the percentage of pick- 
which carry the tunnel-lines up the shafts iif / a ups being more than 85 per cent. for 
are of the same size. The weight on i dit/ { all five, one fender attaining an efficiency 
the joints in the risers—especially in the ° i / L of 100 per cent. Forty-two of the 168 
lower parts of the shafts—is so enor- : ih poor, hits were made at a speed of 15 miles 
mous that it has been deemed advisable | : r per hour, and the concussion the person 
to provide accurately machined contact- m v run down would receive, regardless of 
surfaces in order to make the bearings y \ 1 any other results, was certain to be 
as perfect as possible.” \ \ serious.” 
\ 
\ \ The committee drew the conclusions 
FENDERS FOR AUTO- \ 4 7 that with increased speed the protec- 
TRUCKS \ { * tive effieiency of any fender decreases, 
r H owing to the effect of concussion, the 
HREE DUMMIES, represent- t \ | efficiency greatly diminishing above 12 
ing respectively a four-year-old \ miles per hour, and protection practi- 
: child, a twelve-year-old boy, and \ i cally vanishing above 15 miles per hour. 
the father of a family, weighing 180 \ Speed can be automatically controlled 
pounds, were struck some 2,500 times H 300°T by governors, and such speed-control 
by Chicago motor-trucks recently in a H JS ie. devices will not only be advantageous 
series of ‘‘accidents”’ to test the effi- to the safety of the public but also to 
ciency of various types of fender. This From “The Engineering Record,"’ New York. the trucks. 


Broad, resilient surfaces of fenders 
tend to minimize accidents at all speeds. 

All the fenders tested were designed for head-on collisions; 
none was entered to prevent accidents due to running in from 
the side. No fender was presented for test suitable for trucks 
of a capacity less than two tons. 

Finally, it was concluded by the committee that probable 
run-overs may be reduced to 2 per cent. and serious injuries 
to 25 per cent. by the use of proper fenders. 





TO QUIET THE NOCTURNAL CAT—What he terms a 
“‘cat-silencer’’ has been invented by a benefactor of our race 
named R. R. Lautenschlager, who writes to The Electrical 
Review and Western Electrician (Chicago) to describe the device 
that will doubtless cause generations yet unborn to bless the 
name of at least one beneficent Teuton. Writes this friend 
of mankind: 

“*Until the present time, I have been pestered by eats howling 
at nights on the back fence and keeping me awake. To avoid 
this, take a number of strips of thin copper as wide as the top 

of the fence, about one inch, and 





based on the data obtained on each 
of these subjects.” 


six inches long. Tack these on the 





Three sizes of specially designed 
and constructed dummies were 


This Wire Runs on the One Side of the fess top of the fence about three in- 


[Gnper Strips on Top offence? 


ches apart, then tap wires from 
every one, 1, 3, 5, ete., going on 
one side, and 2, 4, 6, ete., going on 





used, as noted above. Each fender 
during the dummy-tests was sub- 
jected to 168 hits at speeds vary- 


ing trom 3 to 15 miles per hour. 





This Wire Runs on One Side of the Fence 


the other side; connecting all to 
two wires, as shown in illustration, 
running to spark-coil. 

‘When a eat steps from one to 
5 the other it closes the spark-gap 

















- Induction Coil Pp and gets a shock. I now sleep in 

To resume our quotation: peace. The coil is working all 

night, but is ready at any time. 

“A summary of results shows Ml The coil-ean be placed in the cellar 

that two fenders allowed no run- so that in ease of rain it will not 
Overs, three fenders allowed one DIAGRAM OF MUTING APPARATUS FOR FELINE LOVE-SONGS. 


be damaged.” 



































THE EUROPEAN ART-INVASION 


UST WHAT EFFECT the war is likely to have on Amer- 
ican art is a matter of interested inquiry at present. 
Some hardy spirits are courageous enough to believe that 

we may soon become the center of the art-world; and they argue 
from the fact that already ‘‘for the first time Europe seeks 
America in matters of 


before some degree of stability is resumed in Europe. | 
that this is the inception of a brilliant era for America. 
“T look upon this awakened interest in America as a most 
fortunate and significant thing. America should welcome with 
open arms all the artists who will come over. The effect of this 
movement is likely to be more far-reaching than even the most 
enthusiastic now im- 


elieve 





art.” The advance- 





guard of an invasion 
which promises to swell 
after the war is already 
here. The newcomers 
tell us that they can 
not work amid the dis- 
tracted conditions pre- 
sented them at home, 
and they see no hope 
for a long time after- 
ward for the revival 
of the artistic spirit in 
the inevitable lassitude 
of post-bellum days. So 
far our visitors have 
been the men who figured 
as the revolutionists of 
yesterday — Duchamp, 
Gleizes, Francis Picabia, 
Jean Crotti—the Cu- 
bists, Futurists, what 
not. They have been 
discharged from mili- 
tary service, but others 
still in the trenches plan 
to make America their 
home. In a recent in- 
terview in the New 
York Times, a young 
American painter, lately 
from Paris, Mr. Harry 
B. Lachman, declared 
that the vagaries of the 
“wild men”’ were killed 
by the war, and peace 
would never see their 





agine. Artists of every 
‘sort ought to be wel- 
ecomed. Every artist, 
no matter whai his 
ideals may be, or 
whether his work be 
comprehensible or not 
to the majority, is a 
valuable asset. If he 
be only in earnest, each 
artist may influence 
the tide. Revolutionary 
tendencies are always 
healthy tendencies. 
They open up fresh 
channels, and _inciden- 
tally an era which will 
eliminate the age-hal- 
lowed necessity of go- 
ing abroad to study, 
through this sudden and 
potent pilgrimage of 
artistic Europe to our 
free shores.” 


Whether we welcome 
the prospect or not, one 
of the newcomers her- 
alds the belief that 
‘* America is destined to 
become the high court 
of the ‘modernists.’” 
Mr. Picabia bases his 
belief on his observation 
of the American spirit, 
which, he declares, is 
“peculiarly one with 
the spirit of the mod- 
ern artists themselves.” 
Our national exuber- 
ance would seem to 
have nothing to adg 


revival, at least in Paris. A CUBIST IMPRESSION OF BROADWAY to the fervor of this 


Does a writer in The 





Tribune see the revolu- 


By Albert Gleizes, who confesses that ‘‘ New York inspires him tremendously." observer: 








tionists merely as trans- 
ferred, for he says New York has awakened ‘‘to find that it is 
witnessing a French invasion—an invasion of the young and 
rebellious in the art of Europe, which will give of itself to the 
art of the United States, and in turn take from us what we 
have to offer.” Along with these newcomers is the veteran 
sculptor and painter, Frederick MacMonnies, now forced to re- 
patriate himself, who is quoted as saying that ‘‘the effect of this 
migration to our shores is likely to be more far-reaching than 
even the most enthusiastic now imagine.” In The Tribune 
he explains: 


**Conditions on the other side are bound to work enormously 
toward raising the status of art in this country. How permanent 
the effect will be depends upon the scope the movement attains 


‘““Thespiritof America 
seems subtly, yet pow- 
erfully, akin to the spirit of artistic creation. There are a fear- 
lessness and a newness about it which send hepe racing through 
one’s arteries. The boundlessness of your national aspirations 
sets a dashing pace for the equal boundlessness of artistic enter- 
prise. In short, art and life here seem to discover a wonderful 
consanguinity.” 

Albert Gleizes, described as ‘‘foremost of the French Cubists, 
and probably one of the two or three Cubists of note in the 
world, who so style themselves,” is here to escape the horror of 
war. Not only was he suffering in nerves after the illness con- 
tracted during active service, but he saw “‘the individual being 
crusht or welded into a vast instrument to be swayed by the 
despots who control all destiny there to-day.” Art, he says, 
“being essentially an expression of the individual, must be lost 
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in the terrible gulf which is claiming manhood and all the better 
ideals of civilization.”” Mr. Gleizes has already done ‘‘a Cubist 
impression of Broadway.” He declares: 


“New York inspires me tremendously. I find life baffling in 
many respects. Walking through the streets of this great city, 
I have, not infrequently, a feeling of being hemmed in and even 
crusht. This is perhaps partly due to the height of the buildings, 
but also to the movement of humanity, streaming so steadily, 
so fixt of purpose, knowing so exactly where the goal lies. In 
Paris there is a maze of little streets. Life goes with starts and 
stops. It is much more devious and complex. But New York 
is a very thrilling place. It 
stimulates me, and the glam- 


*A GOOD SOLDIER’ 


HE MAILS were until recently being used to distribute 

a little article attributed to Jack London, and character- 

ized by a writer in the New York Sun as treasonable. 

Mr. London denies the authorship. It is an essay in brief on 
‘*A Good Soldier,” printed on the back of an envelop, the like of 
which was offered for sale at two for a penny. Postmaster- 
General Burleson found a way to restrain the ‘‘treasonable”’ 
envelop and its journeys by Uncle Sam’s post are now prohibited. 
The protester, Mr. William 





or increases as I become 
more and more accustomed 
to the trend of things. 

“The sky-scrapers are 
works of art. They are crea- 
tions in iron and stone which 
equal the most admired Old- 
World creations. And the 
great bridges here—they are 
as admirable as the most 
celebrated cathedrals. The 
genius who built the Brook- 
lyn Bridge is to be classed 
alongside the genius who 
built Notre Dame de Paris. 
The same spirit underlies 
all supreme achievements. 
[It is a very mistaken im- 
pression that one must go 
to Europe to see beautiful 
things. 

“True art never is amat- 
ter of schools. It is univer- 
sal, of all time and for all 
time. If it must be divided 
at all, it should be portioned 
into epochs. It is a thing 
of persons and not of cult. 
Nor is there, in any but 
the most superficial sense, a 
French school, a German 
school, an Italian school. 
The same emotions are felt 
all over the earth. People 
are merely people. The 
manifestations of art may 
be extremely various. This 
is illustrated, I think, by a 
comparison already made 
—a comparison involving 
American sky-serapers and 
bridges and European palaces 
and churches. .The same im- 
pulse to portray animates 
artists in every land. 





ALBERT GLEIZES.1N HIS NEW YORK ‘STUDIO. ““y 


He thinks our sky-scrapers ‘creations in stone and iron which equal the 
most admired Old-World creations."” They are ‘‘works of art.” 


D. Finke, declares that, ‘‘it 
would be bad enough if these 
were being distributed by 
hand personally, but when 
the machinery of Govern- 
ment is being used for their 
distribution in an endeavor 
to hinder or destrey the 
building-up and maintaining 
of a defense for that very 
Government, it would ap- 
pear to me not only trea- 
son, but treason compound- 
ed.” ~Whether this grave 
charge is warranted or not 
the reader may judge. The 
following is the essay: 


‘*“A GOOD SOLDIER. 


‘*Young man, the lowest 
aim in your life is to be a 
good soldier. The good sol- 

~ dier never tries to distinguish 
right from wrong. He never 
thinks; never reasons; he 
only obeys. If he is ordered 
to fire on his fellow citizen, 
on his friends, on his neigh- 
bors, on his relatives, he 
obeys without hesitation. 
If he is ordered to fire down 
a crowded ‘street when the 
poor are clamoring for bread, 
he obeys, and sees the gray 
hairs of age stained with red 
and the life-tide gushing from 
the breast of women, feeling 
neither remorse nor sympa- 
thy. If he is ordered off as 
one of a firing-squad to exe- 
cute a hero or benefactor, he 








“T am here in America to 
study American life. I mean to travel a good deal. And I 
hope to do a lot of work. Work is a pleasure in America.” 


Finally, there is Marcel Duchamp, who posed for many thou- 
sands of us the problem of finding in what to casual vision seemed 
to be merely a stack of crutches what his title purported the 
canvas to represent—*‘A Nude Descending the Stairease.”” He 
is jauntier than the others and came to us because he hadn’t 
any one to talk to at home, or because he’d tired of talking 
about war. Shall we call him a Cubist in life? 


‘So far as painting goes—it is a matter of indifference to me 
Where lam. Art is purely subjective, and the artist should be 
able to work in one place quite as well as another. But I love 
an active and interesting life. I have found such a life most 
abundantly in New York. ...... 

‘From a psychological standpoint I find the spectacle of war 
very impressive. The instinct which sends men marching out 
to cut down other men is an instinet worthy of careful serutiny. 
What an absurd thing such a conception of patriotism is! Fun- 
damentally all people are alike. Personally I must say I admire 
the attitude of combating invasion with folded arms.” 


fires without hesitation, tho 
he knows the bullet will 
pierce the noblest heart that ever beat in human breast. 

“A good soldier is a blind, heartless, soulless, murderous 
machine. He is nota man. He is not even a brute, for brutes 
only kill in self-defense. All that is human in him, all that is 
divine in him, all that constitutes the man, has been sworn 
away when he took the enlistment-roll. His mind, conscience, 
ay, his very soul, are in keeping of his officer. 

‘‘No man ean fall lower than a soldier—it is a depth beneath 
which we can not go.” 


Mr. Finke submits his protest— 


‘“*As a citizen who believes it is a citizen’s duty to take prompt 
and vigorous action against that which he considers to be not 
for the best interest of his country, and when it is further con- 
sidered that I am giving my time and services freely as a soldier— 
Captain Coast Artillery Corps, N. G., N. ¥.—because I feel that 
as long as I have the physical and mental requirements so to 
serve it is my duty to do so.” 


Mr. Burleson acted under Section No. 212 of the criminal 
code, which prohibits from the mails all matter which carries 
openly any reflection on the character or conduct of any person. 
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STARVING OXFORD 


XFORD is in deepest mourning. Its cry can probably 
() be reechoed by institutions of learning throughout all 
the warring countries, and by the confessions Oxford is 

making we may divine how hard hit are the silent ones. Every 
college in that famous old aggregation by the river Isis has 
“lost so many, and so many of its best graduates and under- 
graduates—the brightest and most able in mind and body,” 
says an Oxford correspondent of the London Times. The 
exact numbers are not yet ascertained, but about 540 members 
of the University had been killed and 60 were missing up to the 


and altogether the amount of ‘war-work’ being done by Oxford 
men is always increasing. College servants, too, are very 
properly continuing to go into the ranks or public service. The 
state of things, then, is like that of last year, ‘only more go.’ 
Oxford is being slowly starved in men and money.” 


The deficit of 1915 affords a serious problem. Considerable 
reductions were made last year; more must be made this year, 
We read: 


‘Several professorships are, or will be, vacant. Need thy 
be filled up? The council has already suspended one or two. 
Departments with no students can and ought to be closed. 
Scholarships and prizes for which there is no adequate competi- 
tion need not be awarded. The Faculties Fund for providing 

extra and higher teaching can restrict its grants and hand 
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ANOTHER INVADER, 





MARCEL DUCHAMP. 


With the ‘‘Nude Descending the Staircase"’ to his credit, he professes to 
‘admire the attitude of combating invasion with folded arms.” 





over a larger balance to the University. 

“But the state of many of the colleges threatens io be- 
come even worse than that of the University. Those 
which have substantial agricultural rents are in the best 
position, since these, so far, are maintained, tho house-rents 
are already falling off.’’ 


A writer from the same source to the London Standard 
draws a picture of the contrast between the Oxford of to- 
day and the Oxford of an almost immemorial past: 


‘‘As we pass under the shadow of Merton walls, gazing 
on the quiet meadows, war seems very far off indeed, very 
difficult to realize; and as we emerge from verdurous paths 
to a waterside view of Magdalen, it is like the sudden up- 
rising of a lovely lyric in the heart, a soaring utterance 
of the abiding beauty, the eternal hope, the unending 
desire. The sun plays fondly on the perfect tower and the 
time-worn gables that surround it; there is a perpetual 
rustle among the leafage that droops above the smooth- 
flowing stream; we feel that whatever be the season a 
continuous May-day song rises to voice our marvel at the 
human mystery, our prayers for the divine sanction. We 
know that that of which these things are a type would not 
pass away tho the type were destroyed; yet we are none the 
less eager to retain these symbols of what may be more 
enduring than themselves, these external utterances, the 
work of human hands, the expression of human consciousness. 

‘*There is a difference now—khaki soldiers pass us in the 
gray cloisters or in the green shades of Addison’s Walk; 
we hear voices from France and Belgium, the voices of 
refugees; apart from these there is a great quiet, the lonely 
brooding of a place that is partly desolate. As we pass 
along the High we meet again the ever-present khaki; we 
see officers speeding in hasty motor-cars, or wounded men 
being driven to drink the healing of country solitudes. 
Above us, perhaps, circles a high aeroplane, dim as a soaring 
bird; the walls are plastered with appeals to the patriotism 
that should need no appeal. These aspects seem temporary 
and fugitive; they have not taken Oxford for themselves, 
they have not driven out its own spirit; the sense of their 
superficiality brings a hope and an inspiration. For here 
is the abiding back-lying peace that must triumph over 
all excrescences of destructive force, all tumult of conflict. 








date of the author’s writing. One of the chief labor-leaders 
of Australia, a State Premier, said publicly that ‘“‘Oxford and 
Cambridge had done more than their share and sent too many 
young men, the flower of intellectual England, to fight and die.” 
The prospect for the new scholastic year is thus summed up: 


“‘There will be this term a handful of undergraduates; there 
will be a few freshmen coming up to make a beginning, to take 
the O. T. C. training, and then to follow their brothers when 
they are ready and of full age for commissions. There will be a 
few seniors, some prevented by health from serving, a few who 
have returned invalided, some reading for medicine or holy 
orders. There will be some Indian students and some Americans, 
full, these latter, of cheering friendliness. Altogether the num- 
bers expected are about 300 freshmen, instead of the 1,000 or 
thereabouts of ordinary years, and an undergraduate total of, 
say, 600 instead of 3,000. 

“Of the senior residents more have gone during the Long 
Vacation, with commissions as officers or chaplains, or to take 
up special work at the public offices in London, or to make muni- 
tions in Birmingham or elsewhere. Some are going even now, 


The glowing reds still border the paths of the quadrangles, 
tho the students be absent; lovely coloring creepers mantle 
around casement and dark crumbling wall. The fair porch of 
St. Mary’s and her exquisite spire have nothing to tell us of war, 
tho they have their own memories, not always sunny ones; and 
Tom Tower still looks like a friend whom we have always 
known, with whom our intimacy can only end with life itself.” 


The Chancellor of Oxford, in addressing the House at the 


recent convocation, said, according to the London Morning 
Post: 


“It is impossible not to feel the frightful magnitude of the 
price the country is paying for the preservation of its freedom. 
What we have lost in the death of members of the University is 
irrevocably lost. But we have gained something, too, which I 
hope we may never lose; we have seen our men as they really 
are, in their true colors. I suppose there is no body of men in 
the world regarding whom such odd convictions and delusions 
prevail as about undergraduates. They are at times perplexing 
and unaccountable. There will always be some who are un- 
satisfactory, but I am sure that these were always very few, 
and the men who have gone out and fought their country’s 
battles so splendidly are just the men we knew.” 
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READING FOR THE GERMAN SOLDIER 


ARK TWAIN is said to be a popular author at the 
M German front. Not Mark Twain in his Yankee 


vernacular, but translated into a tongue of which his 
own description is, ‘‘ You dive blindly in at the beginning of a 
sentence, and come out at the end with the verb in your mouth.” 
In the same medium soldiers fighting for the Fatherland read, 
we are told, an English author, Baden-Powell’s ‘‘ Adventures as a 
Spy.” The German, of course, does not neglect his own authors. 
Goethe, says Gilbert Hirsch, writing in the New York Evening 
Post, is “‘perhaps the most popular book in the 
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influence of the French. Yet he, too, is read at the front. And 
Jens Peter Jacobsen, the delicate Scandinavian psychologist, 
who has his Hamlet-like hero, Niels Lyhne, die bravely in battle 
—he, too, is popular. 

‘For the German is cosmopolitan in his literary appre- 
ciations. Nothing could be more amusing than the amazement 
of a young German ‘intellectual,’ who had for years been an 
admirer of Maeterlinck, and suddenly found himself in the land 
of Maeterlinck—in the capacity of invader—and discovered that 
a Belgian school-director to whom he was talking had never 
even heard of Maeterlinck’s name. 

“But in his desire to be gracious, and to show that he, too, 
was a man of letters, the school-director went into an inner 





German Army.” Such a fact forces this writer 
to the conelusion that to the question so often 
heard in America, ‘‘Where is the old, simple Ger- 
many that loved poetry and philosophy?” the 
‘answer is ‘‘At the front, fighting in the trenches 
of France; in the snows of Russia.”’ He says: 


“T have read a letter from a high-school boy 
of eighteen, lying in a trench near Arras, begging 
his parents to send him a copy of a German Bible; 
a letter from a lieutenant, half-frozen in the snows 
of a Karpathian winter, who, in the same sen- 
tence in which he casually mentions having just 
shot a Russian, tells of his excitement and admira- 
tion on rereading the ‘Witches’ Sabbath Scene,’ 
and wondering ‘what Goethe would have thought 
about the present war.’ I have been told that 
there have been numberless demands from the 
front for a new brochure—‘Goethe and Aristotle’! 
And every bookseller to whom I have put the 
question of what he sends to the front is sure, 
sooner or later, to say, ‘And, of course, there’s 
Goethe.’”’ 


The soldiers read no more about the war. They 
are ‘‘fed up” on that theme, as the English would 
put it; and request their friends to send them any- 
thing but war-literature. ‘‘Humor in Tornister”’ 
(‘Humor in the Knapsack”’), a collection of 
squibs that appeared in the comic Lustige Blétter, 
has gone into its 110th thousand, so must have, 








JEAN CROTTI AND THE ‘PORTRAIT OF A WOMAN.” 
Is this ‘‘invader’’ from France looking for the woman's other eye? 








found its way into the knapsacks to which it was 

dedicated. There are packages of tiny, pink-covered German 
classics marked ‘“‘five books for men at the front,’ already 
known to American. travelers as ‘“‘Reclams Universal-Biblio- 
thek.” But, we are told, ‘‘many a soldier has unblushingly ad- 
mitted that when a piece of the world’s greatest literature 
quarreled for that last vacant corner of his knapsack with the 
box of cigars just arrived by the field-post, the book was un- 
hesitatingly and cheerfully thrown into the nearest field.” 
Detective-stories or exciting novels of any sort are not much 
wanted, either. The soldier prefers ‘‘solid, peaceful, somewhat 
tedious novels.”” We read further: 


‘Poets little known outside of Germany, not writers of the 
first rank, but men whose love of Germany far outranked that of 
Goethe, such as K6rner, the poet who fought in the wars against 
Napoleon, and Liliencron, author-of the ‘Soldatenlieder,’ are 
also to be found in the knapsack. One hears sometimes of 
Nietzsche’s ‘Zarathustra’ being read at the front by the more 
educated men—but hardly often enough to lend support to that 
naive belief that it was Nietzsche, with his gospel of power, who 
was responsible for this war. From all I can gather, Kant, 
the philosopher of duty, of obedience, is more often to be found 
in the knapsacks of teachers, lawyers, and writers who are now 
soldiers than the more brilliant but erratic preacher of the 
‘Superman.’ So that the actual evidence seems to support 
Professor Dewey, of Columbia, in the belief exprest in his recent 
book that the spirit of Germany to-day is the spirit of Kant, and 
not of Nietzsche. ’ 

“It seems almost unbelievable that in the midst of the crude 
tumult of war men should have sufficient calm of spirit to ap- 
preciate the smooth rhythms, the subtle nuances, of a modern 
poet like Rainer Maria Rilke, a German very much under the 





room and after some time brought out ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’” 


Never before in the history of the world, observes Mr. Hirsch, 
‘*has there been an army so small a proportion of which is com- 
posed of professional soldiers, so large a proportion of educated, 
and of highly educated, men.” And as a consequence, 


‘‘The physical hardships, even the strain on the emotions, are 
not nearly as hard for many of these men to bear as the sudden 
enforced intellectual stagnation. Many of them have taken 
with them books of the most technical nature, simply to keep 
themselves stimulated intellectually, and to make the gap be- 
tween their past and their present seem less extreme. Yet there 
is something terribly futile about reading books relating to the 
technique of your profession when you know that it will be a 
year, perhaps two, before you will be able to practise it again— 
or perhaps an eternity. I heard of one jurist who had taken 
Ihering’s ponderous work on ‘The Struggle for Equity’ with him 
in his knapsack, tossing it down in disgust one evening in his 
quarters in Belgium, and cursing the luck that forced him to take 
up this stupid business of being a soldier, just as the time when 
—because of the war—all sorts of ‘pretty’ problems that had 
never come up before would have to be solved. I read a letter 
from a surgeon I know who expresses himself as bored to death 
by his work at the hospital at the front. He was an amateur 
aviator before the war, and is piqued that the military authori- 
ties won’t let him join the aviation corps now, where there are at 
least some danger and excitement. He says he would not mind 
the work he is now doing ‘if the soldiers did not always insist 
on getting wounded in the same uninteresting places—no 
originality at all.’ And therefore he can make no progress in 
the study of his profession. I heard of a literary man who made 
an excellent soldier—was quickly promoted to the rank of cor- 
poral—but felt keenly the lack of intellectual stimulus.” 
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BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


as Booker T. Washington in interpreting one race to 

another. This is the tribute paid the distinguished 
negro educator by Mr. Oswald G. Villard; and Seth Low, the 
chairman of the trustees of Tuskegee Institute, expresses the 
belief that in the death of Dr. Washington, which occurred on No- 
vember 14, the country 


N: MAN, WHITE OR BLACK, has been so successful 


women might receive education and pay for it out of their labors 
in the fields and shops. 

“‘With renewed hope, the young man continued his work,- 
seraping together and saving every cent he could. At last, 
poorly nourished and worse clad, with a bare handful of painfully 
treasured change in his pocket, he turned his face east, and started 
from the small hamlet in West Virginia for Hampton. 

Z “Part of the time he 





has lost a great man and 
the negro race a great 
leader. Considering that 
Dr. Washington began 
life as a slave, Mr. Low 
feels that one can not 
fail to marvel at his 
achievements. The work 
that he began must be 
earried on, declares Mr. 
Low, and no evidence of 
its usefulness is so strong 
as the career of the 
negro educator himself. 
General Armstrong, the 
head of Hampton Insti- 
tute, is reported to have 
said that if Hampton 
had done nothing else 
than produce Booker 
Washington it would 
have justified itself and 
all the moneyit had cost. 
His ease illustrates, says 
Mr. Villard further, that 
‘there is in the negro a 
storehouse of ability and 
talent which will be of 
infinite worth to the 
Republic if it can be 
brought forward.” 
Booker Washington 
was born in the slave- 
quarters of a plantation 


ro oa x = 


walked, pausing on the 
way to do any odd jobs 
offered him. Sometires 
he was given a lift a few 
miles along his road, 
Rarely he traveled by 
steam. Yet when he 
reached Richmond he 
was weak, hungry, and 
penniless. Heslept that 
night with a pile of sand 
for a bed and a wooden 
sidewalk overhead as 
his only shelter. The 
next morning, unfed, he 
haunted the docks until 
he obtained a job. For 
a week he labored there, 
returning at night to 
his sand-bed beneath 
the sidewalk. When he 
judged he had enough 
money he set out again 
for Hampton. 

*‘He reached the in- 
stitution, worn, ragged, 
and tired, with fifty 
cents in his pocket. The 
teacher to whom he 
applied for admission 
looked at him doubtful- 
ly and then set him to 
sweeping a classroom. 

“*T swept that room 
out four times,’ Dr. 
Washington said in af- 
ter years, ‘and then | 
dusted it a half-dozen 
times more. When the 
teacher returned — she 
went over the woodwork 





at ‘Hale’s Ford, Frank- Copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
lin County, Va. He was 
never certain what the 


year of his birth was, 





FAMILY OF BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 


*‘One has only to try to picture the situation as it would have been in the South 
to-day without him to realize how much he achieved.” 


with her handkerchief 
and then said to me, ‘‘! 
think you will do well 
in this school.’’’ 

“With his ideal of 








whether 1858 or 1859. 


His earliest recollection, he says, was waking at night to hear 
his mother’s voice in prayer for the success of the Union arms 


and the liberation of her people. His mother named him 
Booker, but Washington was a name he adopted later in life, 
and the T., standing for Taliaferro, was taken in compliance with 
information as to his paternity. When the war ended his mother 
moved to West Virginia and married, the boy going to work ina 
salt-furnace, where the stenciled letters on barrel-heads furnished 
his first elements of From the’ salt-furnace he 
turned to work in a coal-mine, and there heard of Hampton 
Institute, where negroes might be educated. The New York 
Tribune prints this chapter of his early story: 


education. 


“Booker Washington had at last found certain information 
regarding his ‘paradise.’ Here was a place where negro men and 


an education within his 
grasp the young negro 
did not stop in his large dreams for the future. With the 
first steps in his personal advancement came the broader 
conception of an advancement and improvement for his race.” 


Not less romantic is his subsequent career, as the New York 
Sun rehearses it: 


‘‘ After being graduated he returned to his old home in Virginia 
and taught school for a while before he continued his studies at 
Wayland Seminary, Washington, D.C. While at Wayland lh: 
was invited to become a teacher at Hampton and there lh: 
remained for two years until, in 1881, the citizens of Tuskege: 
Ala., appealed to Gen. S. C. Armstrong for an institution along 
the lines of the school at Hampton, an institution which would 
develop negroes into useful citizens, teach them self-respect. 
give them the ability to support themselves, stir them with 
proper ambition. 
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“tJundreds of persons were recommended for the place as 
head of the new institute, many of them much better known than 
Washington, but he got the place. When he arrived at Tuskegee 
he found there had been no land or buildings provided—that 
there was nothing, in fact, except the promise of the State of 
Alabama to pay $2,000 annually toward the expenses of the 
school. But Mr. Washington went to work with immense pride, 
tremendous energy, and optimism that never flagged for an 
instant. 

“He began to teach in a small shanty, having one assistant 
only for the instruction of thirty pupils. From that time on 
the growth of the institution was phenomenal. Mr. Washing- 
ton began to send from Tuskegee a new sort of negro, a youth 
who was of competent mind and hand, who had self-respect, 
who had been taught to make an adequate living, who wanted to 
be a good citizen. 

‘Persons all over the country became interested in Tuskegee 
and the man who was making it famous. Gifts flowed in. 
Extensions beeame possible. Now Tuskegee possesses property 
worth $2,000,000 or more, uses fifty buildings, which are on 3,000 
acres of land. Annually from 1,500 to 2,000 young negro men 
and women are taught how to make their lives count the most for 
themselves, for their race, and for their country. 

“Mr. Washington first became a national character in 1894, 
when he spoke for the negro on the opening day of the Atlanta 
Exposition. Previously he had acquired more or less local fame 
as an orator, but on this occasion he was hailed as the successor 
of Frederick Douglass as the leader of the negroes. Thereafter 
he was in great demand as a public speaker and appeared before 
many of the best-known organizations in the country. 

‘‘He was called into consultation by President McKinley in 
regard to matters affecting the negro. President Roosevelt 
admired him highly and frequently consulted him. President 
Taft recognized the keenness of his judgment and his sincerity 
of purpose. Harvard University gave him a degree in 1896 and 
other colleges conferred degrees upgn him subsequently.” 


In estimating the probable permanency of Dr. Washington’s 
work, both The Times and The Eveniny Post point to the fact 
that he was “‘not the standard-bearer of a united race,” While 
he was the educational leader of his people, he did not, as The 
Evening Post observes, ‘‘speak out on the things which the in- 
tellectual men of the race deemed of far greater moment than 
bricks and mortar, industrial education, or business leagues—the 
matter of their social and political liberties.’”” He was silent, 
we are told, ‘‘in the face of many a crying wrong and bitter 
injustice, and more and more colored men came: to resent it.”’ 
In his public addresses, however, he argued that by labor and 
thrift the negro would gain property, and thus win respect and 
position. The Times declares that ‘“‘there was a multitude 
among the more ignorant who were quite unable to understand 
either his motives or his methods, who thought him timid, or 
even treacherous, to the race, as to some of whose wrongs he 
was, of set purpose and deliberately, silent. It is obvious that 
this feeling among his fellow negroes was always a serious and 
painful element in the work that Washington had set bimself 
to do.” He was even accused of selling the negro’s birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. Upon which point The Evening 
Post observes: 


‘“However he may have erred, the sum total of the good he 
did far outweighs the rest. To realize how much he achieved, 
one has only to try to picture the situation as it would have been 
in the South to-day without him. True, he preached the gospel 
the South wished to hear, because it suggested menial labor, 
but it was a great thing to those who knew the attitude of the 
South toward any education for the negro in ante-bellum and 
post-bellum days to win it for any form of training that involved 
books. Some one must lay the foundations, and in preaching 
industry, thrift, the acquisition of property, correctness of life 
and bearing, and sticking to the farm, Dr. Washington preached 
the doctrine most needed by the bulk of the colored people; 
for it is upon that foundation of orderliness and good citizenship 
that the superstructure must be built without which the negro 
can not come into his own. Other leaders there are to speak 
for higher ideals and higher aims toward which the evolution 
must be certain if our American democracy is to be a true 
democracy, and more and more such leaders will arise. But in 
this hour of a great loss to both races it is to be hoped that 


Dr. Washington’s death will recall to the nation’s attention, as 
did his life, that there are great talents to be found among the 
negroes, as there are certain to be great negro contributions to 
our literature, our science, our drama, our music, our arts, if 
only we ean bring ourselves to strike from the limbs of Lincoln’s 
freedmen the shackles of ignorance, oppression, prejudice, and 
injustice with which the race that vaunts itself superior still 
fetters them.” 





CHRISTIANS NOT AT THE MIKADO’S 
CORONATION 


HE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT did not declare any 
unfriendliness to Christianity in not inviting a repre- 
sentative to the recent coronation ceremonies of its 
Emperor. So declares Dr. Ferdinand C. Iglehart, in The 
Christian Herald (New York). True, the Japanese Christians 
tried to induce the Court and Government to change the original 
plans which recognized only representatives of the Buddhist 
and Shinto religions, on the ground that Christianity is now 
one of the prominent religions of the Empire, but it was argued 
in reply that Buddhist and Shinto priests held a court rank that 
entitled them to attendance. Missionaries and other Christians 
were invited to the coronation banquets both at Kyoto and 
elsewhere; but, apart from this, even inherent fitness, according 
to Dr. Iglehart, would dictate their non-appearance at the 
ceremonies: 


‘‘The coronation committee should not be criticized. What 
right had missionaries or Christians to any part in exercises 
which from first to last were one spectacular expression of 
ancestor-worship? The Emperor went to Kyoto because it was 
a religious city which for a thousand years had been not only 
the capital of the nation, but its religious center as well. He 
went to that city on purpose to meet the gods, his ancestors, at a 
time of supreme importance in the nation, to thank them for 
the great prosperity they had given to it, to have them as 
witnesses to his new vow of loyalty to them and the people in 
assuming the rulership of the Empire, and to ask their specific 
guidance in the administration of the Government in righteous- 
ness, courage, and benevolence, so that increased prosperity 
and happiness should come to all the people.” 


The Japanese Government, the writer repeats, is not un- 
friendly to Christianity: 


‘‘One of the greatest reforms guaranteed by Mutsuhito, the 
Emperor’s father, in the new constitution was religious liberty. 
For two thousand five hundred years, up to the time of the late 
Emperor, no such thing as religious liberty could be found in 
Nipponese literature. Fifty years ago, at every gate to both the 
Flower Capital of the Mikado and Yeddo, city of the shogun, and 
at many of the entrances to other cities and villages, there stood 
a large sign-board with heavy black characters saying, ‘The 
evil sect Christian is firmly forbidden as hitherto.’ To eall a 
man Yaso, meaning ‘Jesus,’ was to heap upon him the deepest 
possible insult. Forty years ago there were only eleven baptized 
Christians in all Japan; now there are about a hundred thousand 
of them, with more than that number in the Sunday-schools, 
with between six and seven hundred churches. In twenty-two 
years after religious freedom had been guaranteed by the con- 
stitution, the first House of Representatives the nation ever 
had elected a Christian as its president. And since that time 
distinguished admirals, generals, statesmen, educators, pro- 
fessional and business leaders, as well as many of the plain people, 
have been proud to acknowledge Jesus as the Savior. The 
success of Christianity there has not been because it has sought 
the lime-light or occasions of pompous display, or worn costly 
silk robes of yellow, purple, and crimson, nor because it has 
beaten the drums and blown the brazen trumpets of an external 
virtualism, or aided in the crowning of kings, but because 
religious freedom was guaranteed, and Christ had the right of 
way for his holiness and his love, and because the Christian 
missionaries lived saintly lives and rendered Christly services. 
A true history of the nation will record the fact that Christian 
missionaries, by their intelligence, sweetness of spirit, purity of 
character, devotion to Christ and to the mental, moral, and 
spiritual welfare of the people, have been one of the most po- 
tential factors in the formation of the New Japan.” 
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PERNICIOUS “ TELL-TALE” LITERATURE 
J intro the receding wave of sex-literature is the 


influx of another tide that a writer in The Continent 

(Chicago) intimates may become almost as pernicious. 
It is “the frenzied personal revelations that flood many maga- 
zines,’’ whose ill effect few critics have yet attempted to point 
out. No situation in life, we are reminded, is exempt from an 
airing in open court. ‘‘Conjugal relations, the problems of 
maiden and lover, the working-girl and her employer, mothers 
and their daughters, are all discust with no regard for reticence.” 
Both subject-matter and form merit attack, declares the writer, 
Barbara C. Palmer, tho she admits that there can be no quarrel 
with their probable underlying reason for being—man’s instine- 
tive longing, seldom realized, to know how others meet their 
intimate experiences. That the kind of writing here discust fills 
the magazines in sufficient quantities to deserve attention is the 
first point taken up: 


‘““A recent bound edition of one widely read publication shows 
twenty-four ‘special articles’ along these lines. There was 
only one month’s issue without its allotment, and then a prize 
was offered to stimulate the apparently slackening flow of milk- 
and-water sentimentalities. Exclude the lower-grade magazines 
—where one expects such offerings—and then in any one month 
look through those remaining. The search will be rewarded 
by the discovery of from five to ten excellent samples. When 
this cloud first darkened the horizon, it hung chiefly over the 
periodicals designed for women. Now, these fictionalized reve- 
lations are creeping into those that have a more universal 
appeal, and to ‘How I Knew When the Right Man Came,’ and 
‘When My Husband Became a Thief,’ are being added, ‘Con- 
fessions of a Husband,’ and ‘Why I Wanted My Wife to Be My 
Wife.’ One editor even arranged a men’s tournament, offering 
a generous sum ‘to be divided among five husbands who will tell 
fully and frankly’—something men are wont to keep still about.” 


One evil of such writing is that it helps ‘‘to foster a habit of 
petty introspection that can not fail to be contaminating,” 
and another harm in the airing of private grievances is that it 
sounds the note of indiscriminate frankness: 


‘Few of us quarrel with the tendency of this age to bring 
things into the daylight, so long as general conditions that actu- 
ally exist are shown, and not personal sufferings, largely imagi- 
nary. Ida Tarbell and Lincoln Steffens, shedding light on some 
hidden side of big business, or Brieux on social evil, can not be 
denied honesty and breadth of purpose, whether one approves 
their methods or not. There is, however, something vitiating 
in reading of petty problems weakly and insincerely handled. 

““The lack of constructive thought in these tattlings is also a 
demoralizing factor. One has only to quote a few instances to 
show that, tho there is a tearing-down of reserves and discussion 
of unpleasant conditions, remedies are rarely suggested. Who 
is the wiser for hearing the plaint of a wife who, after the birth of 
an idiot child, learns that she is married to a ‘secret drinker’? 
It might add to the gaiety of nations to hear that she cured him, 
but that she does not is shown in these melodramatic words: 
‘“ Little son,” I murmured, “‘little son, he is gone! Dead, do you 
hear? Dead!’ And as I broke into an anguish of sobbing my 
idiot child looked at me and laughed.’ What can be learned 
from the confession of the wife who borrows money from her 
husband’s friend to buy raiment solely because she longs to 
look lovely in the eyes of the former? If she would tell us that 
by his tolerance he opens her little prehensile mind to the fact 
that this is not good business, then possibly there would be a 
net gain for the reader. She gives her husband’s words as 
follows: ‘Damn you! why, if you were going to ruin my honor 
didn’t you ruin yourself, too? Why did you botch the job?’ 
Seemingly cowed, she ‘turned with stifled sob and went down the 
dark street toward the river.’ Surely, it is both depressing and 
hurtful to be left in the slough of despond with theseladies! .... 

‘‘Oddly enough, most of the editors who are accepting this 
kind of writing represent magazines that are trying with appar- 
ent earnestness to teach methods of gracing and refining home- 
life. They have an enormous circulation, especially in country 
districts, and have done untold good in teaching household 
economies and hygiene. Why, then, do they stoop to giving data 
on ‘How I Married and How I Eseaped’? Probably no women 
feel such a need of emotional outlet as those who endure the 


exacting routine of farm-life, and undoubtedly many of them 
try to find it in reading these neurotic and erotic confessions. 
A great responsibility rests on those who offer such fare to per- 
sons whose very isolation makes them less capable of seeing how 
false are the situations shown. Still more impossible is it for 
young people with no knowledge of the facts of life to recognize 
their hysterical tone. Through them the adolescent mind might 
become permanently warped in forming its judgment of human 
relationships and problems.” 





FOR THE SOLDIER’S CONSCIENCE 


N ILLUSTRATED “Short Life of Christ’’ has been pre- 
A pared and distributed among Italian soldiers by the 
‘*Society of Catholic Youth of Italy,’ Rome informs us. 
To give soldiers on active service a Life of Christ might ‘scom 
a sort of contradiction in terms,’’ admits Father Genocchi, writer 
of the preface, which Rome quotes. ‘‘Christ in his gospel 
preaches peace, resignation, forgiveness, love of our neighbor; 
quite on the contrary, soldiers avenge themselves with sword 
and rifle and believe they are doing their duty in killing as many 
of the enemy as they ecan.’’ <A very different thing, remarks 
Father Genocchi, from ‘‘forgiving and suffering injuries with 
patience.” But Tolstoy and others who interpret this teaching 
as forbidding Christians to take part in war are taken to task 
by this Italian priest, who tells them ‘‘how the words of the 
Gospel are to be understood”’: 


“It is indeed true that Christ said: ‘If one strike thee on thy 
right cheek turn to him also the other.’ But neither he nor the 
Apostles ever ordered soldier converts to renounce their military 
service and war. And, moreover, there are so many other things 
in the Gospel, in the Apostolic writings, and in the treasure of 
the holy traditions preserved by the Church that the sound 
explanation of that great Evangelical precept is not difficult 
to find. .Christ puts before us a divine ideal of perfection, to 
be put in practise as well as possible in the degree granted 
by our moral condition, exception being made in the case of 
some great duties for which everything, even life itself, must be 
sacrificed.” 


Catholic soldiers are reassured by quotations from St. Thomas 
Aquinas, St. Augustine, and Cardinal Mercier. Father Genoc- 
chi’s final conclusions in his endeavor to reconcile war with the 
study of Christ’s life are stated thus: 


“1. Christ did not forbid every sort of war between nations, 
as he did not forbid violent repression of evil-doers within a 
nation. There is not a word to this effect either in the Gospel 
or in any other part of the Old or New Testament. Christ 
forbade strife, inflexible resistance, vengeance among brothers, 
or among Christians, which is the same thing. Our Lord’s direct 
wish is the reform of the individual, who should be without 
bitterness, kind, patient, generous, affable, desirous of doing 
service to all and sacrificing himself for others. But no one is 
authorized to extend to States the words which the divine 
Teacher addrest to single Christians 

“2. Is not, then, war between State and State against the 
Gospel, or at least against the spirit of Jesus Christ? Not every 
war; no, only those which are unjust or unnecessary. But it 
is certainly against the spirit of Jesus Christ that there should 
still exist in Christian countries those circumstances of rapacity, 
malice, and materialism which make wars inevitable 

**3. Let, then, soldiers read the Life of Christ and learn to 
conquer base and miserable passions, to keep the spirit high and 
the body healthy, because the country has need of all their 
forces. Let them learn to face bravely hardships, sorrows, even 
death itself, on behalf of their brothers—that is, on behalf of 
their country, and let them sanctify their great and noble 
sacrifices with the thought of those which our Savior willed of 
himself to make for us. Soldiers in war have a Calvary to 
ascend, but after Calvary for them too can not fail glory and 
beatitude. 

“*4. When men live as true Christians, with the Gospel for 
the common rule of life, and the kingdom of God (adveniat 
regnum tuum) is more and more spread and rooted in the world— 
then the relations between States will become as those between 
good Christians, who do not have recourse to arms to make 
their reasons prevail, and so wars will finish.” 
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ECONOMY IN USING TRAILERS 


HAT motor-trucks can be more effi- 

ciently operated by trailers, savings 
being effected where loads are heavy or 
where the loading was poor, is contended by 
Joseph Husson in a paper contributed to 
The Commercial Vehicle. The chief reason 
for the use of trailers is, of course, economy. 
Economy is secured by use of trailers, 
because a trailer inherently has the power 
to pull a greater load than it can carry, 
and the moving of a greater amount of 
goods in a given space of time means less 
cost per unit transported. That a vehicle 
is able to pull more than it can carry is 
due to the use of a latent power known as 
draw-pull. The principle is as old as 
civilization, dating back as it does to the 
time when an animal was discovered to 
be more efficient when he pulled a load 
than when he carried it on his back. When 





truck efficiency when the loading and un- 
loading are very slow, thus making 
it possible for the truck to realize its 
full ground - covering 
ability. 


ne 

deliveries have to be made over poor 
country roads. 

‘*The trailers used in these four classes 





**3. The use of trail- 
ers where the truck- 
load is of such bulk 
but of such little 
unit weight that with 
the ordinary - sized 
body the weight of 
the full load is but a 
fraction of the truck- 
load capacity. 











“4, The use of light, 
pneumatic-tired, two- 
wheeled trailers coup- 
led to the rear of the 
conventional truck or passenger-car and 
carrying a separate load in addition 
to that carried on the truck, in some 
eases. 

‘‘These four classes of work in which 


From *‘Automobile Topics,’’ 














Courtesy of ‘* The Commercial Vehicle,’’ New York. 


SMALL TRACTOR HAULING BOILER AND TRUCK WEIGHING 41 TONS. 


the savage tied the ends of two long poles 
to the back of his horse, allowing the other 
ends to drag on the ground, and then tied 
his load to the middle of the poles, he 
made use of this principle. When, in a 
later period, it was discovered that the ani- 
mal could pull still more when the lower 
ends of the poles were attached to wheels 
and the load was mounted above the 
wheels, the wagon came in with increased 
load. With these devices for thousands 
of years land-transportation was carried 
on; in faet, until the 
railway was devised 
in the time of the 
fathers and _ grand- 
fathers of many now 
living, and the tractor 
then appeared in the 
steam-locomotive and 
the tugboat. Mr. 
Husson says further 
in this article: 

“To-day the field 
of the trailer may be 
divided into four divi- 
sions, three of which 
are already here and 
the fourth on the way. 
These classifications 
may be designated as 
follows: 

“1. The hauling of 
heavier loads. 


a? The use of trail- Courtesy of ** The Commercial Vehicle,"’ New York 


ers to inerease the 





trailers are most efficient may be grouped 
under one general head, namely, the 
hauling of comparatively heavy loads of 
goods, as opposed to the delivering of 
goods. In the latter case, the speed re- 
quired and great number of deliveries, 
with a corresponding number of stops to 
be made at various points, render the 
separate truck more suitable than a trailer 
unit. This is also the case wher deliveries 
have to be made in the congested portions 
of a city where many stops and starts 
have to be made due to traffic or when 


NEW TYPE 





OF SEVEN-PASSENGER TOURING-CAR. 


of work may be divided into three broad 
classifications as follows: 

“*1. The semitrailer. 

“*2. The four-wheeled trailer. 

“*3. The two-wheeled trailer. 

“The semitrailer is of the two-wheeled 
type, but differs from the conventional 
two-wheeled unit designated as No. 3 in 
that a certain percentage of the trailer- 
load is supported on the tractor-frame, 
while in the latter case the entire trailer- 
load is separate from the tractor-load and 
supported entirely by the trailer-wheels. 
The four-wheeled’ trailer is an entirely 
separate unit, carrying its own load. The 
work which these three kinds of trailers 
do and the manner in which they are 
used may also be divided into four classi- 
fications, as follows: 

“1. Trailers in trains. 

**2. Trailers for heavy loads, above 10 
tons. 

‘**3. Trailers for medium loads of from 
4 to 10 tons. 

‘“*4, Trailers for loads less than 4 tons. 

“The motor-truck trailers for the above 
four classes of work are all developed 
from horse-wagon trailers. The great dif- 
ferences between the old-wagon trailers 
and the modern truck ones are a general 
strengthening of parts, an increase in 
flexibility, and the use of improved wheel- 
bearings, all of which have been found 
necessary to stand the great increase of 
truck-speed over horse-speed.”’ 


A FARM-TRACTOR SUBSIDY IN 
FRANCE 


In France has recently been made an 
arrangement by which the Department of 
Agriculture will grant 
subsidies to farmers 
for the purchase of 
tractors for farm use. 
The proportional 
amount of the subsi- 
dies will vary with 
conditions, but-in no 
ease will it exceed one- 
third of the total cost 
of the machine, except 
in cases where the 
applicant has suffered 
by the war, when the 
amount will be one- 
half of the total cost. 
Cooperative farming 
societies may obtain 
the subsidies as well 
as farmers’ clubs. As 
outlined in The Com- 





ONE OF THE BIWEEKLY CONVOYS OF NEW BRITISH TRUCKS FROM THE FACTORY TO HEADQUARTERS. 


mercial Vehicle, the 
arrangement provides 
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ERE is another Overland model. 

A brand new car at a brand new 

price. Many people prefer a car 

that is smaller, lighter and more economi- 

cal to run but with the advantages of the 
larger and higher priced cars. 


Model 75 is a comfortable, family car 
with virtually all the advantages of the 
very large cars at a price which is well 
within your reach. 


The price is only $615! 


It has a powerful motor; electric start- 
ing and lighting system; high tension 
magneto ignition; 104-inch wheelbase; 
cantilever springs; four-inch tires; de- 
mountable rims; streamline body design. 


This season our factory capacity has 
been increased to 600 cars a day. 


This, in itself, explains our ability to 
give so much car for so little money. 


This newest Overland is a beauty. 


The body is the latest full streamline 
design with a one-piece cowl. 


It is handsomely finished in solid black 
with bright nickel and polished aluminum 
fittings. 


Five adults can ride comfortably. 


While the car is roomy, it is light in 
weight, 2160 pounds. 


It has demountable rims with one extra. 


The tires are four-inch all around be- 
cause we believe in the advantage of large 
tires. 


They insure greater mileage and com- 
fort than can be obtained from the small- 
er size used on other cars of similar 
specifications. 


The motor is four-cylinder, long stroke 
bloc type, having a 3'%inch bore and 
5-inch stroke. Horsepower is 20-25. 
It is of the most modern design. 


It has high tension magneto ignition. 
This is the kind used on the most expen- 
Sive cars. 


The electric starting and lighting 
system is one of the most efficient on the 
market. It is of the two-unit type. 


The large electric headlights have 
dimmers. 


This car is very easy to handle. It 
responds quickly. Anyone in the family 
can drive it. 


= 


Roadster $5 


With Elect 
and Elect 








Four ! 
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J Model 75 — £0.b. Toledo 








tlectric Starter 
Hectric Lights 


Hour | ach Tires 
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The electric switches are conveniently 
located on the steering column. This 
is the same arrangement used on the 
highest priced cars. 


It has the easy working Overland clutch 
which any woman can operate. The 
pedals are adjustable for reach. The 
steering wheel is large and turns easily. 


The brakes are large and powerful. 


The rear springs are the famous canti- 
lever type. These are probably the 
easiest riding and most shock absorbing 
springs ever designed. With these 
springs riding comfort is insured. 


The seats are roomy and comfortable 
for the soft cushions are built over deep 
coiled springs. 


It has a mohair one-man top. 


In short, there is everything that 
makes this car up-to-date and comparable 
with many cars costing considerably 
more money. 


You will be delighted when you see it. 
And when you ride in it you'll know 
instantly that this is your ideal of a modern 
automobile at your idea of a moderate 
price. 


Other Overland models are—Model 83, 
five-passenger touring car, $750; the fa- 
mous Overland Six seven-passenger tour- 
ing car, $1145. All prices being f. o. b. 
Toledo. 


See the Overland dealer in your town. 





Specifications of Model 75 


Pure streamline body five-pas- 
senger touring car 

Finished in black, With nickel 
and polished aluminum fit- 
tings 

Wheelbase, 104 inches 

High-tension magneto ignition 

20-25 horsepower motor ; 
cylinders cast en bloc 

Electric starting and lighting 

Headlight dimmers 

Electric switches on steering 
column 


31 x 4 inch tires 

Non-skids on rear 

Left hand drive; center control 

Floating type rear axle 

Cantilever springs on rear 

Built-in, rain-vision, ventilating 
type windshield 

One-man top 

Magnetic speedometer 

Electric horn 

Full set of tools 


Catalogue on request. 


The Willys-Overland Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


Canadian Price, Model 75, $850 f. o. b. Hamilton 
The Willys-Overland of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 


Also Manufacturers of the Famous Willys-Knight Automobile 
**Made in U. S. A.” 
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that applications must be made to the de- 
partment through the local prefect, who is 
expected to give an opinion on the ease, 
with details as to the nature of the land 
on which the tractor is to be worked, the 
character of the purchaser, ete. Once the 
request meets with approval and the pur- 
chaser’s share of the cost has been paid, 
the subsidy becomes available. It is 
believed that this scheme, once it goes into 
operation, will be of far-reaching effect on 
agriculture in France. For half a dozen 
years French farmers have been addicted 
more and more to the use of motors on 
their lands. No longer does _ prejudice 
against them exist. It is believed that 
the fact of a Government subsidy being 
available will lead hundreds of farmers 
to purchase tractors. Other points in the 
arrangement are set forth in the same 
paper: 


‘‘The subsidy scheme is intimately con- 
nected with the Government proposal to 
monopolize denatured aleohol and en- 
courage its use in motors. A bill now 
before Parliament provides for denatured 
aleohol becoming a Government monopoly 
on January 1, 1917. The Government will 


pass contracts with distillers for the 
supply of the necessary supply of pure 
aleohol, and will fix the price at which 


denatured alcohol shall be sold retail for 
periods of five years. This price will be 
determined by the cost of the pure alcohol, 
expenses in connection with handling and 
storing, and delivery to the 
dealers. It is not aimed to make any 
profit on denatured alcohol; indeed, pro- 
vision is made for any deficit to be ob- 
tained from the ordinary liquor taxes. 

“It is evident, therefore, that the first 
use of alcohol in place of gasoline will 
be for agricultural motors. The minor 
advantages which attend the use of alcohol 
in present motors with the usual carbureter 
settings will be less serious for agricultural 
motors than for any other type of internal- 
combustion engine. Starting on alcohol is 
more difficult than with gasoline, but this 
is not a matter of any real importance to 
the farmer. 

“Certain detail changes ought to be 
made in carbureter-settings and also in 
motor-compressions if best results are 
to be obtained from alcohol. These 
changes can be more easily carried out 
on agricultural machines than on any 
other class of motors. 

‘““As American manufacturers are now 
delivering a certain quantity of farm- 
tractors in France, and have the prospect 
of delivering still more, they should pay 
close attention to the fact that alcohol is 
likely to be the standard fuel within two 
years. At the present time, gasoline is 
used, and alcohol can not be obtained if 
required. But as gasoline costs 52 to 54 
eents per gallon, and alcohol may ulti- 
mately be obtainable at a third of this 
price, it is certain that a change will be 
made at the earliest possible date. The 
bill now before Parliament is meeting with 
practically no opposition. 

‘The announcement of the alcohol re- 
forms and of the subsidy - purchasing 
scheme gave additional interest to the 
agricultural motor demonstrations held 
in the neighborhood of Paris. These trials 
were privately organized, but received the 
support of the Government, the Minister 
of Agriculture being present and the use 
of soldiers being granted for work in con- 
nection with the machines. American 
manufacturers were represented by five or 
six machines. There were three or four 
French machines, all of which had been 
seen in previous trials, and one Italian 
make. The preference in France is for a 
medium or small tractor, capable of being 
easily handled and turning in a_ short 
radius. Land-conditions vary consider- 
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ably, and in some districts the soil is too 
heavy for the usually preferred light ma- 
chines to work successfully, but consider- 
ably more business will be done with 
tractors of less than twenty horse-power 
than with machines of higher power.’ 


OUR SALES ABROAD DOUBLED 


For the year ending June 30 the sales 
of American automobiles in foreign coun- 
tries increased in value from $38,000,000 
to $74,000,000. Eleven years ago—that 
is, in 1904—the value of our sales was 
only $2,000, 000. Gains were most pro- 
nounced in the second half of the fiscal 
year—that is, the first half of the present 
ealendar year. Should the exports for the 
second half of the calendar year equal 
those of the first half, ‘“‘which seems 
probable from present indications,” says 
a writer in The Wall Street Journal, the 
total exports of our automobiles for the 
ealendar year 1915 would reach about 
$120,000,000. About eighty different for- 
eign countries were represented in the 


fiscal year’s sales. Motor-trucks went 
most largely to England, France, and 
Russia, but heavy inereases were also 


made in sales to Greece, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Servia. Not only in countries within 
or close to the war-zone were our sales 
increased, but in Canada, Cuba, Central 
America, Australia, British South Africa, 
Hawaii, and Porto Rico. The increases 
made were in motor-trucks; in passenger- 
ears there was a slight falling off. Fol- 
lowing are details of the year’s export 
trade compared with 1914: 





1915 1914 
Commercial automobiles... .... . . .$39,140,682 $1,181,611 
Passenger automobiles. ..... . 21,113,953 25,392,963 
Automobile-tires ................ 4,963,270 3,505,267 
Automobile-engines .............. 1,405,334 1,391,893 
Automobile-parts................ 7,853,183 6,624,232 





Total exp. to foreign countries. . . $74,476,422 $38,095,966 
IS wv ccaccxaasasees 91,381 68,435 
Total to Hawaii............... 1,285,258 
Total to Porto Rico 686,906 


Another table shows the number of 
passenger-cars and trucks sold to different 
countries in 1915 and their value: 


Commercial Passenger 
——A utomobiles——. ——Automobilese—— 
Number Value Number Value 
1916 1915 1915 1915 
England........ 5,306 $14,042,000 8,321 $6,849,000 
ee 4,990 13,514,000 451 253,000 
Russia, Europe.. .2,251 7,667,000 907 1,528,000 
ee 142 427,000 36 28,000 
ere 306 705,000 4,127 3,723,000 
Cent. Am. Rep... 14 29,000 176 131,000 
Argentina....... 3 3,000 626 294,000 
” (Saas 7 9,000 315 275,000 
Russia, Asiatic... 596 1,903,000 551 1,478,000 
Australia and 
Tasmania. .... 57 84,000 2,159 1,768,000 
New Zealand.... 20 32,000 938 784, 
Philippine Islands. 27 62,000 407 425,000 
British So. Africa. 15 40,000 695 731,000 


MOTOR-BUSES BECOMING 
PROFITABLE 


For the first time since they were put 
into operation, motor-bus operations on 
Fifth Avenue, New York, disclose what is 
called “a comforting and _ encouraging 
surplus.” For some time after these 


busses were introduced, many observers of. 


conditions were skeptical as to dividends 
being available for stockholders, while in 
other parts of the country motor-buses 
had been perhaps even more unsuccessful. 
Other observers, however, believed that, 
with the congested conditions that pre- 
vailed in New York, the busses eventually 
would be found profitable. The success 
now demonstrated is credited largely to 
a close and more intelligent application in 
New York of methods followed in the oper- 
ation of motor-buses in London. One of 
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Proposition 


isn't alone one of saving, but of 
earning power—making more 
to save. In this a most vital 
factor is keeping brain and body 
fit—increasing one’s efficiency. 


Many on the way to prosper- 
ity, bankrupt health and ability 
by wrong habits of living—among 
them coffee drinking. For the 
subtle, cumulative drug, caffeine, 
in coffee is frequently the unsus- 
pected cause of headache, ner- 
vousness, biliousness and many 
other ailments. 


The way to protect one’s self 
against coffee handicapsto health 
is to quit coffee entirely and use 


POSTUM 


—the pure food-drink. 


Made of wheat and a bit of 
wholesome molasses, Postum has 
a delicious flavour much like 
mild Java coffee, yet is free from 
drugs and other harmful elements. 


There are two forms of 
Postum: The original Postum 
Cereal, must be boiled; Instant 
Postum, the soluble form— 
made in the cup by adding hot 
water. The cost of each is about 
the same per cup. 


You can bank on 


POSTUM 


“There’s a Reason” 
—sold by Grocers. 
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the striking results of more prudent 
management and supervision is seen in the 
statement that the tire-cost has been re- 
duced to a cent and a half a mile, whereas 
at one time it was nearly five cents. As 
shown in the balance-sheet, the surplus of 
the New York Company is now $251,965. 
Last year there was still a corporate deficit, 
altho’ the year’s operation decreased the 
deficit by $181,262. Discussing the report, 
a writer in Automobile Topics says: 


“This first appearance of a surplus on 
the books of the company is the most 
striking feature apparent on the face of 
the report. The busses are heavy, they 
make stops at practically every corner of 
Fifth Avenue, cross many street-car tracks, 
and in part run on macadam roads, in part 
onasphalt. Due credit must be given the 
company for its remarkable tire-perform- 
ance. Tire-maintenance during the year 
cost $61,941.10 for a total of 4,113,625 
bus-miles. 

“During the year, 14,050,471 passengers 
were carried at 10 cents each, giving an 
income from ten-cent fares of $1,405,047.10. 
Of the total mileage, 438,929 miles were 
idle, which makes the income per active 
bus-mile average 34.52 cents. Last year 
this figure was 38.95 cents. The large 
number of idle miles is very evidently due 
in large part to the practise of the com- 
pany of running empty busses up-town 
without stopping for passengers in the 
morning, and down-town in the evening. 

“The total revenue from operation was 
$1,451,508.10, and it must be remembered 
that the original capital of the company 
was only $50,000, at which figure the 
capital stock is carried among the liabili- 
ties. It now has $233,156.15 cash in hand, 
and miscellaneous investments of $383,- 
770.38, part of which consists of Canadian 
Pacific 6 per cent. bonds, bought last year. 
The assets total $1,273,669.49, and in- 
clude, besides the cash and investments, 
$701,879.55 in motor-buses. That this is 
not too high a figure is guaranteed by the 
company’s exceedingly liberal policy of 
writing off 1-36th of the value of each 
bus each month, as depreciation. On this 
basis a number of the present 133 busses 
have been written off the books, and are 
now held at no value, but are, nevertheless, 
bringing in their daily quota of fares. 

“That the equipment is most scientif- 
ically handled no one who has ridden on 
the busses to any extent can help observing. 
The drivers have reduced to a fine art the 
practise of coasting down-hill with motor 
shut off. This is no doubt due to the 
offering of prizes for the lowest gasoline- 
consumption. Recently the company has 
started to supply gasoline and oil, and 
even storage-batteries, to busses while they 
are on their routes along Riverside Drive.” 


Among interesting items in the report 
other than those in the balance-sheet are 
these: 








Year's 

Increase or 

1915 (D) Decrease 

| Number of mctor-buses?......., 133 8 
Number of round trips.......... 326,384 98,784 
Number of bus-hours. . 478,516 125,003 

| Number of bus-miles. . . ates 4,113,625 1,194,515 
Number of passengers carried... 14,050,471 2,774,041 
Total amount of fares........... $1,405,047.10 277 404.10 
Revenue from livery service...... 15,086.00 D 7,171.38 
MOWERS... ccc Spree. 31,375.00 4,625.00 





Total revenue from operation. . .$1,451,508.10 $274,857.72 





SECOND YEAR OF THE LINCOLN 


HIGHWAY 
Austin I’. Bement, secretary of the Lin- 
coln Highway Association, has set forth 
ma paper printed in Automobile Topics 


the Satisfactory progress made on the 
eae Highway during its second year. 
More than $2,250,000 have already been 
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“How I Won 100 
to Puffed Rice” 


Some months ago we asked users of Puffed Rice to tell us how best to 
win others. One woman answers this way: 


“Invite in the children to Sunday suppers, and serve them 
Puffed Grains in milk. I did that this summer in my coun- 
try home, and it won them all. I think I created 100 new 
users.” 


That is a sure way. One breakfast of Puffed Rice with cream will 


‘win all the children who taste it. Or one supper of Puffed Wheat in milk. 


Have One Puffed Grain Day 


So we now urge this, for the sake of all concerned: Get one package of 
one Puffed Grain. Serve it as a breakfast cereal, or mixed with the morn- 
ing fruit. Salt some grains or douse with melted butter for the children 
after school. And at night serve in bowls of milk. 

Let your folks see these toasted whole-grain bubbles. Let them feel 
their fragile crispness. Let them taste their flavor—much like toasted 
nuts. You will find that you've established forever in your home a new 


kind of food and confection. And these tit-bits will reign at a thousand 
meals, to everyone's delight. 


| Puffed Wheat, 12c Zauet 
Puffed Rice, 15c QiJijaa- 


Except in Extreme West 1s¢ 












Bear in mind that Puffed Grains, though, are not mere cereal bonbons. 
They were invented by a great food expert—Prof. A. P. Anderson. And 
they have solved a problem never solved before. 





Every food cell is blasted by steam explosion. So every atom of the 
whole grain feeds. Every element is made completely available. Ordi- 
nary cooking can’t do that. It breaks up but part of the granules. 

Every mother may well be glad if her children learn to revel in Puffed 


| The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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SDollar 
If he Smokes 


A handsome, one-pound humidor of 
Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco will tickle 
any man who owns a pipe. 

It’s a thoughtful, fraternal sort of present, 
with just the right hint of intimacy to it. 
Giving Edgeworth Tobacco to a smoker is 
like giving silk hosiery to a woman—it’s 
sure to be acceptable, certain to be used. 

In this package the tobacco will remain in 
perfect order as Jong as a bit of moistened 
sponge or blotter is kept in the humidor top. 

For weeks and weeks he will have tobacco 
handy to hand, for filling his pipe or pocket 
pouch. 

That he will be pleased is beyond all 
doubt. We know this because every month 
we advertise that we will send a sample of 
Edgeworth, free and postpaid, to any 
smoker who asks for it. We get many re- 
quests for such samples—stacks of letters 
and post cards from all over the country. 

The sample is mailed as promised and in 
almost every case it makes a regular user 
of Edgeworth. 

If you can’t get Edgeworth in the one- 
pound humidor tins (price $1.00) at your 
retail tobacco store, we will ship direct on 
receipt of price, all charges prepaid. If you 
want to make one or more of your friends 
Christmas gifts of these Edgeworth pack- 
ages, give your instructions to your dealer, 
or, if he will not supply you, send us names 
and addresses of friends with your cards 
and check to cover your order at $1.00 per 
package and we will gladly attend to the 
shipping. 

For either the sample or the humidor, 
address Larus & Bro. Co., 5 South 21st St., 
Richmond, Virginia. 

The retail prices of Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed are 10¢ for pocket size tin, 50c for 
large tin and $1.00 for handsome humidor 
package. Edgeworth Plug Slice is 15c, 25e, 
50e and $1.00. Mailed prepaid where no 
dealer can supply. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus & 

ro. Co. will gladly send you a one or two 
dozen carton, of any size of the Plug Slice 
or Ready-Rubbed, by prepaid oo post 
at same price you would pay jo 
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expended, not to mention greater sums in 
bond-issues. The second year, in spite of 
war-conditions, was more notable in results 
than the first. While nothing spectacular 
took place, yet the work accomplished in 
an orderly and efficient way meant more 
for the success of the road. Following are 
items in this interesting statement: 


“The second year of endeavor has been 
concentrated upon three main points—the 
marking of the route, its rapid improve- 
ment in hard-surface material, and the 
dissemination of educational literature and 
publicity aiming at the molding of public 
opinion to the idea of expending public 
funds, in a logical, sane, and efficient way, 
upon roads leading from some definite 
point to some other equally definite point, 
and built of a material which allows of 
constant use 365 days in the year, regard- 
less of weather-conditions. The effect of 
this propaganda has been far-reaching, 
and is reflected in the dozens of organiza- 
tions which have sprung into being dur- 
ing the past year with the avowed intention 
of working toward the construction of 
similar connecting improved roads, either 

paralleling or connecting with the Lincoln 
alee, feeding it. 

“To all practical purposes, the Lincoln 
Highway is now completely marked from 
New York to San Francisco. There are 
points where the marking is not as com- 
plete as it should be, but this is being 
rapidly taken care of. Automobile clubs, 
local good-roads organizations, boards of 
commerce, and other civie and patriotic 
organizations have made it a point to 
complete the marking in their localities. 
In many places the tourists find the red, 
white, and blue marker on every successive 
telegraph- pole for miles, as in sections of 
Iowa and Nebraska. Again, only one or 
two to the mile will be found, this particu- 
larly in the Far West, where the Lincoln 
Highway is the only road, and it is prac- 
tically impossible to ‘go wrong.’ 

“The association’s records indicate that 
over $350,000 have been spent on the 
Lineoln Highway in Ohio during the past 
year, and that $610,000 additional heal 
been bonded for by the different counties 
through which the route passes. Ohio has 
sixty-six miles of brick-construction on its 
section of the Lincoln Highway, more than 
any other State. 

“The progress of the work in Indiana, 
a State which has no State highway 
authorities, has been notable. Sixty-eight 
miles of concrete road on the Lincoln 
Highway are either under construction or 
have been bonded for at the present time. 
A concrete section 16 feet wide has already 
been completed between Morrison and 
Sterling, Ill., in Whiteside County, with 
cement contributed by the association. 
Sentiment for hard-surfaced roads in this 
State is constantly growing, and has been 
fostered by the support of Governor Dunne 
and the State Highway Department. 

“The route across Iowa has been pre- 
pared for hard-surfacing to an almost 
uniform width of 30 feet. Eleven thou- 
sand barrels of cement have been allotted 
to this State this year for concrete-con- 
struction and will be placed as soon as 
necessary action has been taken by the 
legislature to allow of its use. Prac- 
tically every Lincoln Highway bridge of 
the State of Iowa is of permanent reen- 
forced-concrete construction, with a mini- 
mum width of 20 feet. The thirteen 
Lincoln Highway counties of the State 
have spent $250,000 in round figures on 
the Highway in the past two years, more 
than half of this sum during 1915. 

“Five sections of concrete-construction 
are now under way in Nebraska on the 
Lincoln Highway, including the seedling 
mile just being completed east of Grand 
Island. A vast amount of grading, level- 








ing, widening, and straightening of the 


This Combination: 
3 Sections, glass doors, top, and 


base, (Solid Oak) $9975 
ON APPROVAL 12 


4T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BO OKCASE 


Our “Universal Style’? combines a pleasing, ~~ iring design 
with latest practical improvements. Adapted for home or 
office library; beautifully finished in SOL ID. “OAK with 
non-binding, disappearing glass doors, at $1.75 persec. 
tion; top and base $1.25each. Greatest value ha 
offered. On orders amounting to $10.00 and « 
freight; freight equalized to extreme Western S 
styles and grades at correspondingly low price Sold only 
direct from our factory at a considerable saving to you. 
Hardly a village in the country left where there are no 
Lundstrom Bookcases. Endorsed the best by over 75,000 
users-—Mmany prominent citizens, governors, senators, doc- 
tors, lawyers, and clergymen. Lundstrom Bookcases have 
been made for 15 years and have always 
given — satisfaction. Write for our new 
catalog No. 23-D. 
THE C. J. yt rig: MFG. CO. 
mci LE FALLS, N. Y. 
i soe and Fi Filing Cabinets 
Branch Office: Flatiron Bidgz., . City 








VENUS PENCILS 


17 different degrees for 
every purpose 


223 Fifth Ave. 
New York 
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Put this Long-Life 
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OU save many a 

future repair bill when youuse Asphalt 

Shingles. They last longer than most 
ether roofings and do not crack, break or 
blow up. They are beautifully colored— 
and the color never fades. 


A\sphalt Shingles 


**The Roof that Stays Young’’ 


They are cold proof and — the top story 
warmer in winter. And they will protect 
your home from burning sparks. 

Use them when relaying your aa aoek 
They are handsomer than other 


roofings, yet cost no more. 

Write for Free Rook, ‘‘The Roof = 
Distinctive.’ 
Asphalt Shingle Publicity Bureau 


858 Marquette Bidg., Chicago 
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has taken place in this State, altho 
peer natural roads constitute the majority 
of the Lincoln Highway’s length. The 
Wyoming section of the highway, while 
containing no stretches of hard-surfaced 
road, has received particular attention in 
the matter of maintenance, and some 
$200,000 has been spent during the past 


vee The Lincoln Highway from Lake 
Tahoe on the Nevada-California border 
to San Francisco is practically in boule- 
vard condition for 100 per cent. of its 
length. The roads of California and the 
marvelous scenery of the high Sierras along 
the Lincoln Highway have drawn thou- 
sands of tourists West this season. 

“The plans for the continuance of the 
Lincoln Highway Association’s endeavor 
during the coming year contemplate a 
further extension of the work which has 
been done in the past. The actual con- 
struction of the Lincoln Highway to the 
ultimate ideal in the minds of its founders 
will be an evolution reaching nearer and 
aearer to its final realization every year. 

“Tt is especially desired to accomplish, 
during the coming year, a maximum of 
hard-surfaced construction in Western 
States where local conditions will not 
allow of such construction with the funds 
provided through regular road -improve- 
ment sources. It is of the utmost im- 
portance to the States of the Pacific Coast, 
as well as to the great and wealthy com- 
monwealths of the East, that the road 
across our Middle West be in such econdi- 
tion as to allow the most constant ease of 
communication between East and West.” 


MONEY SPENT LAST YEAR FOR 
GOOD ROADS 


Nearly a quarter of a billion dollars— 
that is, $250,000,000—was spent in this 
country last year in highway construction 
and maintenance. These figures were 
collected at the Public Roads and Rural 
Engineering Office in Washington. Ten 
per cent. of the roads in the country are 
now hard-surfaced. This means 247,490 
miles of hard-surfaced road in a total of 
200,273,000. Other facts brought out by 
the report are these: 


“One-fifth of the work was done under 
the State-aid system, the various State 
Highway Departments paying $24,220,000, 
and the counties and townships $25,193,- 
000. State-aid laws are in effect in forty- 
four States, New Jersey having instituted 
the system in 1891 and Tennessee and 
a being among the last to adopt it 
in 1915. 

_ “Thirteen States spent $25,605,000 dur- 
ing the year in the construction and 
maintenance of State-roads solely at their 
own expense, making a total of almost 
$50,000,000 paid directly out of State 
funds. One-third as*much ($12,500,000) 
was spent for repairs and maintenance 
as was spent for new construction ($35,- 
500,000). This shows the enormous loss 
resulting from the building of types of 
roads whose surfaces are not durable 
under present traffic conditions. Six East- 
ern States paid two-thirds as much out of 
the State Treasury for maintenance as for 
new construction, as follows, respectively: 
Rhode Island, $146,800, $28,400; Mew 
Jersey, $2,145,000, $1,329,000; Pennsyl- 
vania, $1,689,000, $2,700,000; New York, 
$8,628,000, $12,856,000; -Massachusetts, 
$8 15,01 )0, $1,610,000; Connecticut, $925,000, 
$2,587 000; total, $14,338,800, $21,110,400. 

“There are now 247,490 miles of hard- 
surfaced roads in the United States out 
of a total of 2,273,000 miles of public 
roads, or 10.9 per cent. Last year 6,805 
miles of State roads and State-aid roads 
were built, making the total of new roads 


built with such funds to January 1 last 
35,477 miles.”’ 





Dividends in Factories 


In over 3000 plants a glossy white paint, of 
great reflecting power, saved muc 


money 








knew little of the effect of day- 
light on their cost of pro- 
duction. 


Now, it is well known that work- 
men cannot work efficiently in 
poor light. They strain their 
eyes. Their work is poor and 
done more slowly. Ina given 
time they turn out less product. 
Spoilage is great. Accidents 
are frequent. 


Recognition of facts like these has 

led to the continually increasing use 
of Rice’s Gloss Mill-White, by the biggest plants of America. Such 
plants as Ford Motor Co., General Electric Co., Eastman Kodak 
Co., Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co., etc. This is a wonderfully 
glossy white paint, made by a process known only to the owner. 
It is absolutely different from other white gloss paints, which are 
all, without exception, made of varnish. Rice’s is an Oil Paint— 
for ceilings and walls. The Electrical Testing Laboratories of 
New York testify that Rice’s Gloss Mill-White, by its remarkable 
reflective quality, actually increases daylight 19% to 36%, de- 
pending upon the conditions. 
What these firms say about itis amazing. Some say it increases 
output; others that it makes workmen more contented. Others 
like it because it is so sanitary, for it can be washed as clean as 
a dinner plate. Still others testify that it saves greatly on light- 
ing bills; others that it lowers the accident rate. The testimony 
of all goes to show conclusively that it vitally helps to increase 
dividends. 


The saving on paint bills is enormous. By the Rice Method, 
Rice’s can be used over old cold-water paint, and once on it does 
not need repainting for years. Applied properly, it is guaranteed 
never to flake or scale. Fiaking off of paint, under thé jar of 
machinery, is an everlasting nuisance in most factories, making 
necessary continual repainting. Factories that use Rice’s save 
this money. 

If your plant needs repainting now or soon, try Rice’s once. It 
is so superior to all other white paints that its makers will protect 
you with a Guarantee—a guarantee such as no other paint manu- 
facturer can give. Under this guarantee you cannot lose a penny, 
but stand to save hundreds of dollars. Write today for the terms 
of this guarantee and for an interesting book, that every manu- 
facturer should read, called ‘‘More Light.’’ Address 


_U.S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 


29 Dudley Street Providence, R. L 
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FEW years ago factory owners © 
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How More Daylight Increased 
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OE Gift is Comparable 
‘Vin Pleasure giving ‘to the~ 


ANGELUS 


PLAYER PIANO 


HE ANGELUS is the one gift that makes instant appeal to 

every member of the household. From the oldest to the 
youngest, each can find a special ar ’ its coming, because it can 
__ be personally) used and eryoyed by all alike. 


The ANGELUS is the universal means for musical enjoy- 
_ ment, requiring no finger skill or knowledge of musical technique. 


ss:8 ea THE ANGELUS IS THE ONLY PLAYER PIANO WITH WHICH 

Ht YOu CAN PLAY LIKE AN ACCOMPLISHED PIANIST 
Se (The reason 1s fundamental; it is because of the three exclusive 
"EEE" and patented features which have made the ANGELUS world 
"famous. The Phrasing Lever—the most Valuable and important 
5, ;@xpression device on any player piano, giving a control of tempo 
“ol equalled by the human fingers. The Melodant—that 
emphasizes the theme or melody, and the Diaphragm Pneu- 

) = matics—through which the perfect human touch 1s obtained. ae ey 
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PIANO—. 
In Canade—The GOURLA Y.ANGELUS and ANGELUS PIANO. 
Any of these instruments can be pisyed by) hand m the usual manner. 


\ The WILCOX & WHITE CoO. 


Business Established 1877 MERIDEN, CONN. 233 Regent St., Londen 


Agencies all ever the world 
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FFARM AND ORCHARD. | Dry Feet—Any Weather 


Certain products are so seldom 
seen in the average retail store that 
producers are offering them direct 
to our readers by mail or express. 


In buying these products you are 
assured of uniform quality and of 
their freshness as they are delivered 
direct from farm or orchard. 


~ 


If your dealer cannot supply you 
with certain farm or orchard prod- 
ucts, an interesting list of such foods 
will be found in our advertising 
columns. 





The Shoe Waterproofing 


Positively waterproofs shoes, makes them wear 
longer and they'll shine as good asever. Easy 
to apply and two or three thoro applications 
last a season. Guaranteed for 
black or tan —light or heavy 10c 
shoes. If your dealer does not have 
it, send ue his name and 10c and 
we'll mail a can postpaid. 

At your shoe store, drug, grocery 

hardware store. 
The Fitz Ch ical pany 
Phillipsburg, New Jersey 


We will be pleased to furnish 
names of reliable growers who can 
supply you with quality foods. 
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CURRENT POETRY 


N O one who observes the poetry of the 

day can fail to notice the change 
which has come over those verse-writers 
who get their inspiration from the war, 
Their poetry has become affirmativ« instead 
of negative; they express now patriotism 
and resolution and patience rather than 
hatred. Such poems as Lissauer’s hate 
song and Henry Chappell’s “The Day” 
seem to belong to ancient history. 

One of the most striking statements of 
what may be called the philosophy of the 
war, from the English point of view, was 
written, not in England, but in ( ‘anada, 
and appeared recently in the Ottawa Citizen, 
Simple, informal, colloquial, these lines 
nevertheless have an impressive dignity, 
because they put so candidly into words the 
thoughts that are in the minds of so many 
of the author’s fellow countrymen. 


COME QUIETLY, ENGLAND! 
’ By Lioyp RoBerts 


Come, quietly, England, all together, come! 
It is time! 

We have waited, weighed, and wondered 
Who had blundered; 

Stared askance at one another 

As our brother slew our brother, 

And went about our business, 

Saying: ‘It will all be right—some day. 
Let the soldiers do the killing— 

If they’re willing— 

Let the sailors do the manning, 

Let the cabinets do the planning, 

Let the bankers do the paying 

And the clergy do the praying. 

The Empire is a fixture, 

Walled and welded by five oceans, 

And a little blood won't move it, 

Nor a flood-tide of emotions.”’ 

Well, now we know the truth 

And the facts of all this fighting; 

How ‘tis not for England's glory 

But for all a wide world’s righting; 

Not for George nor party power, 

Not for conquest nor for dower, 

Not for fear of our last hour, 

But the lone star of liberty and light. 
What the Puritans left England for, 
And the Irish their green isle; 

What Adolphus pledged his life to, 

And Orange took from Spain— 

The Spain that Grenville throttled, 
And Frankie broke in twain— 

What Washington starved and strove for 
In the long winter night; 

Lincoln wept for, died for— 

Do we doubt if he were right? 


Ah! it is time, if the soul of these is ours— 
Time to put an end to reason 

And take the field for right. 

They wil! lead us, never fear it 
They will lead us through the night. 
They will steel the soul and sinew 
Of the legions of the land; 

They will pilot up the dreadnoughts 
With the tillers in their hand— 
Hawkins and Frobisher and Drake— 
And who would fear to follow 
When Nelson sets the course? 

And who would turn his eyes away 
From Wellington's white horse? 
Not one, I warrant, now— 

Not one at home to-day: 

In England? In Scotland? 

In the Green Isle cross the way? 
No, nor far away to westward 
Beyond the leagues of foam— 

They are coming, they are coming, 
Their feet are turning home. 
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In Canada they're singing, 

And love lies like a flame 

About their hearts this morning 

That sea-winds can not tame. 

Africa’ Australia? 

Ay, a million throats proclaim 

That their Motherland is Mother still 
In something more than name! 


It is time! Come, all together, come! 
Not to the fife’s call, not to the drum; 
Right needs you; Truth claims you— 
That's a call indeed 

One must heed! 

Not for the weeping 

(God knows there is weeping!) ; 

Not for the horrors 

That are blotting out the page; 

Not for our comrades 

(How many now are sleeping!) 

Nor for the pity nor the rage, 

But for the sake of simple goodness 
And His laws, 

We shall sacrifice our all 

For The Cause! 


Here is another poem, this time by an 
Irish writer, whose work Mr. T. A. Daly 
introduced to the American public a few 
years ago. Miss Letts writes with a sim- 
plicity and directness suggestive of A. E. 
Houston, but her theme is greater than any 
that ever engaged the attention of the 
sophisticated Shropshire Lad. It is hard 
to resist the emotidnal appeal of these four 
stanzas, an appeal produced by most 
economical means. We take the poem 
from The Westminster Gazette. 


THE SPIRES OF OXFORD 


(Seen from the train) 
By W. M. LeETrTs 


I saw the spires of Oxford 
As I was passing by. 

The gray spires of Oxford 
Against a pearl-gray sky. 

My heart was with the Oxford men 
Who went abroad to die. 


The years go fast in Oxford, 
The golden years and gay, 

The hoary Colleges look down 
On careless boys at play. 

But when the bugles sounded war 
They put their games away. 


They left the peaceful river, 
The cricket-field, the quad, 

The shaven lawns of Oxford 
To seek a bloody sod— 

They gave their merry youth away 
For country and for God. 


God rest you, happy gentlemen, 
Who laid your good lives down, 

Who took the khaki and the gun 
Instead of cap and gown. 

God bring you to a fairer place 
Than even Oxford town. 


It is hard to choose among the beautiful 
lyries which make up Sara Teasdale’s new 
book, “Rivers to the Sea’? (The Macmillan 
Company), for there is not a line in it that 
is not poetry. This poet is almost Greek in 
her sense of verbal autonomy; she can put 
more significance in a quatrain than most 
of her contemporaries can put in a sonnet 
Sequence. Here, for instance, are passion 
and philosophy caught in an epigram. 


ALCHEMY 
By SARA TEASDALE 


I lift my heart as spring lifts up 
A yellow daisy to the rain; 

My heart will be a lovely cup 
Altho it holds but pain. 
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Ten Locks 


on One Door 


would be considered unnecessary. Why 
fumble with ten buttons on a union 
suit when the single master button on 


Hatch 
ONE-Button 
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completely and comfortably fastens 
the garment? 


The Hatch One-Button Union Suit saves time 
in dressing and undressing, fits better and ends 
forever the annoyance of mending broken but- 
tons and button-holes. If its one button should 
wear off its staunch fastening, there is an extra 
button-hole into which can be slipped an ordinary 
collar button. 

The Hatch One-Button Union Suit is made for 
every member of the family in a wide variety of 
cotton and wool fabrics to suit every temperature 
and every purse. in illustrated booklet de- 
scribing the complete line will be sent upon 
application to our mill in Albany. 


Prices: 
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the best stores, but if you 
cannot get it easily and 
quickly, send your size with 
remittance to our mill at 
Albany and you will be sup- 
plied direct, delivery free. 


PATENTED JUNE 18,1064 


Fuld & Hatch Knitting Company 
Manufacturers 
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For I shall learn from flower and leaf 
That color every drop they hold, 

To change the lifeless wine of grief 
To living gold. 


And here we see the subjective poet 
satirically, yet sympathetically, portrayed. 
Austin Dobson might be proud of these 
stanzas, of whom they are, indeed, 
reminiscent. 


PIERROT’S SONG 
By SARA TEASDALE 


Lady, light in the east hangs low, 
Draw your veils of dream apart, 

Under the casement stands Pierrot 
Making a song to ease his heart. 

(Yet do not break the song too soon— 
I love to sing in the paling moon.) 


The petals are falling, heavy with dew, 
The stars have fainted out of the sky. 
Come to me, come, or else I too, 
Faint with the weight of love will die. 
(She comes—alas, I hoped to make 
Another stanza for her sake!) 


Here is a vivid spring picture, full of 
gaiety and color. The vivacity of the 
rhythm harmonizes admirably with the 
thought exprest. 


MAY-DAY 
By SARA TEASDALE 


The shining line of motors, 
The swaying motor-bus, 
The prancing, dancing horses 

Are passing by for us. 


The sunlight on the steeple, 
The toys we stop to see, 

The smiling passing people 
Are all for you and me. 


“T love you and I love you!"’ 
“And, oh, I love you too!”’ 

“All of the flower-girl's lilies 
Were only grown for you!"’ 


Fifth Avenue and April 
And love and lack of care— 
The world is mad with music 
Too beautiful to hear. 


And here is one of the pleasantest poems 
of childhood that has been printed for 
many a day. It is sincere, it is convincing, 
it is appealing. No one can doubt that the 
poet had a real little girl in mind when she 
wrote. 


TO ROSE 
By SARA TEASDALE 


Rose, when I remember you, 
Little lady, scarcely two, 

I am suddenly aware 

Of the angels in the air. 

All your softly gracious ways 
Make an island in my days 
Where my thoughts fly back to be 
Sheltered from too'strong a sea, 
All your luminous delight 
Shines before me in the night - 
When I grope for sleep and find 
Only shadows in my mind. 


Rose, when I remember you, 
White and glowing, pink and new, 
With so swift a sense of fun 
Altho life has just begun; 
With so sure a pride of place 
In your very infant face, 

I should like to make a prayer 
To the angels in the air: 

“If an angel ever brings 

Me a baby in his wings, 
Please be certain that it grows 
Very, very much like Rose.”’ 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


BRAND WHITLOCK, AMERICAN 


HEY used to call him ‘“‘The Golden. 

Rule Mayor” in Toledo, where he 
ranked as a fit successor of the cele. 
brated “‘Golden-Rule Jones.” And now 
this American, of whom all of us are justly 
proud, comes home from a strenuou term 
of applying the Golden Rule to Belgium 
and to Germany in Belgium, heralded by 
a reputation that any other man in Europe 
might envy. Capt. J. F. Lucey, who was 
one of the prime movers in organizing relief 
in Belgium at a time when speed meant 
life to thousands doomed to starvation, 
declares that the Belgians have for }3rand 
Whitlock a reverence and affection ‘as 
great as that which they entertain for 
their heroic They regard our 
Minister’s leaving, he says, as a great 
misfortune to themselves, and he will go 
“only over the protest of every loyal 
Belgian man, woman, and child in the con- 
quered territory, to whom he has become 
the great American friend who, in the most 
perilous hours of the country’s 
never failed them.” 


King.” 


history, has 

As is generally known, when the Germans 
swept through Belgium, Mr. Whitlock’s 
technical duty was to retire to Havre, 
along with the Belgian Government. It 
would have been comfortable there, and 
a pleasant place in which to conduct the 
slight amount of routine business that the 
war-situation might permit to come his 
Mr. Whitlock, however, 
duty, and remained, 
sufferance, 


way. exceeded 


his under German 
His work for 
Belgium has worn him out, and he comes 
‘*We will do well,” 
‘‘to honor a man who 
But 
his work was not all for the Belgians alone, 


where he was. 


home seeking rest. says 
the Chicago Post, 


has honored the name ‘American.’”’ 


as we are informed by Captain Lucey, in 
an interview reported in the New York 
Times: 


What Whitlock tried to do for poor 
Miss Cavell is only what he did at the be- 
ginning of the war for the Germans them- 
selves. I know what I am telling you is 
true when I say that at the beginning of the 
invasion of Belgium and prior to the oc- 
cupation of Brussels many Germans owed 
their lives to the courage and tactfulness 
of Brand Whitlock, coupled with the in- 
fluence that he had with the Belgian 
people. But for his intervention many 
Germans would have lost their lives. Some 
of them he saved by giving them refuge in 
the American Legation. 

If Whitlock is to leave Belgium, it will 
be a great misfortune to all concerned, 
Germans in Belgium as well as the Bel- 
gians themselves. It might even be dis- 
astrous, at least very embarrassing, to the 
German Army itself, as Whitlock’s in- 
fluence with the Belgians is so great that he 
more than any other living man is able to 
keep them out of trouble. On more than 
one occasion it has been the advice and in- 
fluence of the American Minister that have 
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Figure What a Saving You Could 


Make on Your Haulage Costs 


HE Republic 34-ton illustrated below has proved its 


economy scores of times. Its low first cost, low cost 
of maintenance and Republic durability have solved 
the haulage problem for every form of light duty. 


mga Motor Trucks 





delivers the maximum of power to the wheels—lessens the 
unsprung weight—and makes a great saving in tire and 
fuel expense. 4 remarkable overload capacity 1s afforded. 


The truck is furnished at $995, Alma, flareboard express body 
included (exclusive of top or cab). 


There isa Republic for every purpose, every duty—Model F, 
34-ton, $995—Model E, 1-ton, $1275—Model A, 2-ton, $1575— 
Model T, 3-ton, $2350, ‘the new dreadnaught of truckdom.”’ 


Write for folder illustra- 








Read These 
Specifications 


Motor—Continental—long stroke—3 %x5. Bosch 
high-tension magneto. Stromberg carburetor. 
Clutch and Transmission—Ten-face dry disk. 
Selective sliding gears—3 forward and 1 reverse. 
Heat-treated nickel-alloy steel gears. 
Axles—Front—drop-forged I-beam. Rear— 
internal gear. Nickel-steel gears. Entire load 
carried on I-beam. Power transmitted through 
live shafts and internal gears bolted on road 
wheels. 

Springs—Front—28 x24 inches, 7 leaves. Rear 
—52x2¥% inches, 11 leaves. 
Tires—Firestone—35 x3 front, 35x3% rear; or 
pneumatic tire equipment, 34x41 front, 35x5 
rear, plain tread Goodrich, no extra charge. 
Steering Gear—Left side. Center control. 
Frame—182 inches long and 4% inches deep at 
center. Pressed steel channel section. Dis- 
tance back of driver, 98 inches. 


Wheelbase— 124 inches. 

Equipment— Oil lamps side and rear, horn, tool 
kit, tool box, flareboard express body 9 feet by 
44 inches. 

Electrical Equipment— Westinghouse igniting, 
starting, lighting, generating, $125 extra. 
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Champion Priming Plugs Make Winter Starting Easy 

It is not enough simply to en- 
rich your mixture with the dash fire it. 
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Then you have your rich mix- 
ture right at the ignition point— 
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prevented deplorable conflicts and avoided 
additional bloodshed in that unhappy 
country. 

As you know, I am pledged, because of 
my connection with the work of the Com- 
mission for Relief in Belgium, not to dis. 
cuss the war or the conditions in Belgium 
other than as they apply to relief-activities, 
and it certainly is not my intention to Say 
anything that would reflect upon any one, 
German or Belgian, in Belgium. However, 
I believe that the American people have the 
right to know something about the ides 
and character of the splendid man who is 
their representative at Brussels, and who is 
taking such an important part in this 
great European struggle so far as it con- 
cerns the country to which he is accredited, 

Until I went to Belgium, at the request 
of Ambassador Page, to undertake the 
organization of the Belgian relief-work, | 
had never met Whitlock. I had pictured 
in my mind the kind of man he was. [| 
conceived that a man who could be elected 
Mayor of a Middle-Western town like 
Toledo must be of considerable strength, 
physically and otherwise. 

Then I met him. He had all the courage, 
all the determination, the bigness of heart, 
and the unaffected charm that I had 
pictured him as having, but otherwise he 
was the very opposite of the type I had 
eonceived. Whitlock must be nearing 
forty-five years of age, altho he could easily 
pass for thirty-five. He is fairly tall, 
slenderly built, and is a man of great 
eulture and refinement, all of which is 
indicated by the fact that one of the main 
reasons of his acceptance of the Belgian 
post was to take advantage of the op- 
portunity to write. 

So many stories do they tell about Mr. 
Whitlock in the Belgian ‘‘No-Man's- 
Land,” that he is rapidly becoming some- 
thing like a legendary character. Captain 
Lucey recounts one or two incidents that 
came under his own observation of the way 
in which our Minister conducted the many 
bits of delicate and dangerous 
that were continually 
attention: 


business 
coming to his 


For instance, I remember that last New- 
year’s day it was the exprest wish of the 
leading citizens of Brussels that every 
Belgian in that city should make it a point 
to call at the American Legation some time 
during that day and pay his respects to the 
American Minister. In some way or other 
Whitlock found out what was in the air and 
he immediately realized that what was 
intended to be a graceful compliment 
might turn out to be a very unwise thing. 
So he decided to do what he could to 
prevent it. 

Whitlock sought the leading citizens and 
pointed out to them that what was in- 
tended. would surely congest the streets, 
that the gathering might be misunder- 
stood, and might even result in riot and 
bloodshed. He made a special request 
that the people be dissuaded from showing 
their respect to the American flag and to 
himself in the manner proposed. 

Whitlock’s wishes in the matter were 
hurriedly made known, but notwithstand- 
ing this more than 3,000 Belgians called 
at the legation and left their cards. Some 
of the names were written on _paste- 
board, some on note-paper, and others 
included the calling-cards of Belgian nobles. 
It was my special privilege to .open up 
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the transportation, for relief - purposes, 
from Holland into Belgium. I established 
my headquarters in Brussels as the central 
point from which to perfect the distributing 
arrangements from the provinces and com- 
munes to the homes of the needy. This 
was a big job, and to aid me I had about 
thirty young Americans, all Rhodes schol- 
ars from Oxford. These young fellows 
were of the right sort, and were willing to 
go up against even the firing-line. But 
they needed advice and encouragement, 
and so I called them all together and got 
Mr. Whitlock to talk to them. When the 
meeting ended those boys were ready to 
attempt the impossible. As a matter of 
fact, that is about what they did. And 
they accomplished almost impossible things. 

When it is necessary to display courage 
Whitlock will never be found wanting. 
Take, for instance, his refusal to leave the 
American Legation when the invading 
Germans neared Brussels. That Brussels 
was saved is, in the opinion of all Belgians 
and also people of other nationalities, due 
to the great influence of Whitlock with the 
Belgian authorities. It was the intention 
of the authorities of Brussels to resist the 
Germans, and it was Whitlock who went 
to Burgomaster Max and pointed out the 
folly of such resistance. He finally per- 
suaded the authorities that it would be 
senseless. 


Corroboration of the firm belief that Mr. 
Whitlock saved Brussels from Louvain’s 
fate appears in the fact that he was per- 
sonally thanked for his offices in this regard 
by the King himself. We read on: 


At a general meeting of representatives 
of every province in Belgium, when we 
were discussing the pro rata and final 
method of distribution of food-supplies, it 
was deemed necessary by the commission’s 
representative to have Whitlock present as 
a restraining influence upon the conven- 
tion. There were great differences of 
opinion among the various _ political 
parties in Belgium as to how the work 
should be earried out. This seems trivial 
to the normal mind, but the Belgian people 
were not normal at that time. It was 
anticipated that there would be consider- 
able confusion at this meeting. You will 
understand that it was absolutely neces- 
sary that the Americans should have the 
cooperation of all Belgian factions, other- 
wise how could fifty men distribute food 
to 7,500,000? There had been consider- 
able discussion before the arrival of the 
American Minister. Every point was 
debated at great length. 

Upon the entrance of the Minister every 
man stood while the chairman read an 
address of weleome to him and of thanks to 
the American people for their generosity. 
It was expected that Mr. Whitlock would 
make some rather extensive remarks. 
Instead of that he made just a few simple 
Statements, saying he had come there 
simply to observe the meeting and to take 
his place alongside of the chairman and 
listen to the reading of his program, which 
he knew had been carefully worked out 
and had the sanction and approval of the 
American commission. The result was 
wonderful. There was not a speech made 
thereafter, and there was not a dissenting 
voice to the program which we had 
submitted. 

_ One of Whitlock’s great worries is the 
insistence of American tourists, who do not 
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i = to obtain easy starting with a cold motor and when 
using a heavy gasoline has long been a serious question 


with carburetor manufacturers and designers. 


Hard starting in so far as carburetion is concerned is due to the diffi- 
culty in properly vaporizing the heavy gasoline which is now prevalent on 
the market. The colder the motor the greater is the difficulty encountered. 

To overcome this trouble—to obtain easy starting under adverse con- 
ditions—requires a carburetor designed to give an increased flow of gaso- 
line, sufficient to compensate for the losses incurred through the use of 
gasoline that does not vaporize readily. 

And maximum starting efficiency will ov/y result where this increased 
gasoline flow is also thoroughly atomized. 
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With the Stewart you can get a mixture 
in the right proportion for easy 
starting even at the lowest speeds. 


And the mixture will reach the firing 
chamber thoroughly atomized and ina 
most powerful explosive state. 

In short, the Stewart Carburetor 
correctly installed and properly operated 
will overcome the starting difficulties 
due to adverse weather conditions and 
heavy gasoline. 


If you are encountering any starting 
difficulties due to poor carburetion, 

—if you are experiencing any car- 
buretor trouble whatever, we would 
suggest that you send for our new car- 
buretor catalog—it illustrates and ex- 
plains the superior Stewart features in a 
manner you can understand. 


A request for Catalog A-3 will bring a copy to your address, 
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In Auto, Sleigh or Carriage a Clark Heater will keep 
you warm in coldest weather— no flame, smoke or 
smell—fits in at the feet in any vehicle. 20 styles from 
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dealer for a Clark Heater or write us for free catalog. 
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88 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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The Facts of the 
Nations Progress 


ye OUTLOOK COMPANYS 


i” New Reference Work 
Oa ee ee ee a Se Ce SE 
HE OUTLOOK, through its Department of Industrial Progress, 


has interested itself in helping to solve the questions connected 
with the advancement of American commerce and industry. America’s 
past holds a wealth of experience that may well guide us in planning 
for the future. To make the facts of this past experience accessible, 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY has published 


The United States 


A Reference Work on Its Beginnings, Progress and 
Modern Development 
EDWIN WILEY, M.A.,.<4.D., formerly of the Library of Congress, and IRVING E. RINES, Editors 
Advisory Editor on International Relations and Government 


ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Pb.D., LL.D., Litt.D. 
Professor of Government in Harvard University 


This great work has the value of an encyclopedia. All the facts of 
our country’s industrial, commercial, economic and social develop- 
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find it very difficult to get into Brussels 
but who, once they are there, find it 4 
very difficult matter to get out again. [m. 
mediately, they become a care upon the 
legation. 

Whitlock is extremely exacting as 
the conduct of the Americans in Belgium 
He compels every representative to sign g 
statement to the effect that he will nor 
write or communicate in any way wiih any 
one regarding the conditions in Beicium, 
This order is carried out so strictly that 
members of the commission do not <isctiss 
the war even among themselves. Ag 
Whitlock expresses it, ‘“‘you must for the 
time put aside the war and devote your 
time to humanity.” 


COURTESY IN JAPAN 


T is not so difficult for one person to be 
polite, nor even for a group of people 
to assume an air of kindly hospitality; but 
it is hard for a crowd to attain it, and stil] 
harder for a whole village or city. What, 
we wonder, would be the result if Mayor 
Thompson, of Chicago, were to announce 
through the morning paper that a party 
of Japanese tourists had arrived in the 
city and must be shown every courtesy, 
that no one should stare at them unduly, 
or display any form of ridicule, or do any- 
thing to embarrass the visitors in the 
slightest way? Would the announcement 
eause less staring—or more? Yet, with 
conditions reversed, and Americans touring 
the towns and country of Japan, such 
courtesy is not thought to be a strange 
thing to expect. By some wonderful com- 
mon sympathy a Japanese community is 
able to act as one person, and thus it is 
that a traveler may find not only a few 
of the more intelligent individuals whom 
he may chance to meet, but a whole city, 
being polite to him. Such is the experi- 
ence of one Rev. Walter Weston, whose 
adventures are briefly reviewed in the 
Rochester Post Express: 


A policeman detailed to accompany and 
be of service to him in his mountain- 
celimbings was embodied courtesy. When 
the traveler's hammock-rope gave way 
and he landed heavily on the stomach of 
the little man who slumbered peacefully 
on the bare floor beneath, that gentle 
official did not see red in a sudden uprush 
of wrath, as an Anglo-Saxon would, but 
exprest his sorrow to have been in the 
honorable stranger’s way. 

Mr. Weston discovered later that the 
governor of a province visited had a public 
notice posted enjoining citizens not to 
criticize by word or gesture the language. 
action, or attire of foreigners. They are 
sensitive, as the poster explained, regarding 
cruelty to animals, hence special care should 
be taken not to hurt their feelings. The 
stranger ladies will not remove their hats 
even in public places, hence must not be 
expected to. Man and wife being accus- 
tomed to walk the streets hand in hand, 
that peculiarity must not be noticed. When 
the foreigner looks at his watch the natives 
were told to take it as a delicate intima- 
tion that it was time for them to leave; 
and they were also advised that they 
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would make a mistake by supposing that 
foreigners would habitually respond with 
alacrity to applications for loans. 

Travel in such a land, especially in 
eherry-blossom time, must be an idyllic 
experience. Much has been heard of late 
of Japan’s designs on China. No doubt 
the Nippon statesmen desire a sphere of 
influence there. Unquestionably they 
want their share of Chinese trade and the 
privilege of contributing what they can to 
the development and prosperity of their 
great Mongolian neighbor. They have 
immensely bettered the condition of the 
masses in Korea, and if they can do as 
much for China it is not easy to see why 
they would not thus be doing a signal 
service for mankind. 

Certainly explorers like the Rev. Mr. 
Weston who have visited the remoter 
provinces of China, living exclusively on 
boiled eggs for fear of being poisoned, and 
have succeeded in getting out with their 
weasands unslit, would look with favor 
upon a Japanizing of the Celestial King- 
dom in essential respects. 


BEHIND THE OPEN DOOR 


HE trouble with American people is 
that they are too slow. Tho such a 
claim strikes at the very roots of our 
fondest pride, it is nevertheless stoutly 


asserted by one of our neighbors above 


mentioned and backed up by evidence. We 
challenge the world to equal our speed in 
running around in little circles within the 
limits of our own country, and, indeed, 
it is not this ability which Mr. Chow Tzu 
Chi questions. It is in our appreciation of 
our opportunities in the Far East that he 
finds us slow to entertain. Here stands the 
“open door,” and behind that door is a 
nation beckoning us to enter; yet we linger 
and delay, and let the opportunity pass. 
China needs us, declares this astute 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce for 
all China. If we do not come, others will; 
and Mr. Chow prefers Americans, and has 
been trying for twenty years to get them, 
a period during which he served as 
Chinese Consul successively in New York, 
San Francisco, and Cuba, and also for 
several years was attaché to the Legation 
in Washington. 

Industry must be developed in China. 
In this work the Chinese students sent 
abroad.are helping, but, while they know 
the secrets of Western civilization, they do 
not know their China, and it is therefore 
difficult to secure cooperation between them 
and the old-time Chinese. Some of the 
present American influences working with 
American capital to develop China are 
treated interestingly in The World Outlook, 
by Mr. Willard Price, who interviews 
Mr. Chow: 


“Do you employ any American experts 
to help in your department?” 

“Yes, Mr. Roy Anderson is advising 
our department as Assistant Director of 
the Bureau for Promoting Industry. 
Mr. Willoughby helps us in legislative 
matters. An American was appointed by 
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the National Manufacturers’ Association 
in America to come as a cotton-expert to 
assist in developing the cotton industry. 
In mining-matters, however, we get our 
best help from Sweden. We have six 
Swedish mining-experts.”’ 

“T understand,” said the interviewer, 
‘that the vice-president of the Standard 
Oil Company is here in Peking now negoti- 
ating with you for a plan of partnership 
between the Chinese Government and the 
Standard Oil Company.” 

“*Yes,”’ smiled Mr. Chow. ‘‘Vice-Presi- 
dent Bemis has been here for some time. 
The negotiations are still going on, but I 
am becoming a little pessimistic as to the 
outeome. We shall not drive the Standard 
Oil Company away. We shall consent to 
any fair arrangement, but we can not be 
bluffed into an agreement that will be 
unfair to China.” 

Mr. Chow spoke firmly tho kindly. 
And, by the way, it was not many weeks 
later that the oil representative packed his 
grips and returned to America without 
having concluded the agreement he had 
come to make. 

‘“What do you think of the plans of the 
Rockefeller Foundation to establish medi- 
eal work in China?” 

‘*Very good. China is in sore need of 
modern medical practise. The Foundation 
will be doing a great service.” 

‘“‘Do you think that the engineering 
project of the American Red Cross to pre- 
vent famines along the Hwai River will 
succeed?” 

‘“‘Yes, in time. The movement is halted 
now for lack of funds. The war has made 
it impossible to find the money. The best 
thing Americans can do in China is to 
establish an industrial bank here by means 
of which such enterprises can be handled.” 


Chow Tzu Chi has spent incaleulable 
effort and toil upon the development of 
China’s material future, and has ac- 
complished incredible things, yet he is too 
modest to claim credit for it all. In answer 
to a question as to what has been ac- 
complished by his own department he 
remarks: 


‘‘Well, as I said, we are just beginning. 
We are giving lectures on agriculture, 
studying the prevention and extermination 
of destructive insects, improving seeds, 
instituting a fish-breeding campaign, im- 
proving the silk industry, establishing 
poultry-yards, establishing forestry schools, 
providing banking facilities for the farm- 
ers, sending picked men for the study of 
practical industry abroad 

There was a lot more to it, but the 
interviewer's memory gave out at this 
point. 

‘‘It would be easy,” continued Mr. Chow, 
‘if we were dealing with a progressive 
people, but the Chinese are not progressive. 
For instance, the farmers are deathly sus- 
picious of the white powder which we offer 
them as fertilizer. They think we are 
trying to kill their crops. So we have to 
establish hundreds of small experiment 
farms in between the native farms to show 
what that white powder will accomplish. 
But when the minds of our people are 
opened, China will enter upon a great in- 
dustrial career.” 


China is devoting seven-tenths of her 
income to her Army, but she is far from 
prepared in that respect. However, all 
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must come slowly when the immeise gize 
of the country is considered, and the rather 
lethargic nature of its people. Chow Tzu 
Chi is certain that the future is br cht, as 
he says: 


“Very bright. Of course, the “hinese 
people dislike new things. We have to 
give them the new in an old dress. New 
inside, old outside. That is why «quite a 
number of the officials of the old régime 
are being brought back into the Govern. 
ment. The President is converting them, 
and they are doing new things. ‘n this 
manner we keep a coherence with the past, 
and the modern progress has an old Chinese 
flavor that makes it acceptable ‘o the 
people.” 


HOW THE PROPHETS SAVED 
GALVESTON 


LL Galveston is divided into two 
A parts: that which believes this year’s 
storm was greater than the one in 1900, 
and that which affirms the reverse. The 
property-loss fifteen years ago was about 
$17,000,000, but it is the opinion of one 
writer who has recently been over the 
ground for himself that “‘it is extremely 
doubtful if any man capable of performing 
the service would undertake to repair the 
present actual damage of the city for 
$20,000,000." Doubtless the great sea- 
wall did much to protect the eity, but along 
that very wall, to a depth averaging from 
one to three blocks, a section of the city 
has been battered and crusht into match- 
wood and débris. Heavy concrete- and 
brick-pavements were torn up much as a 
vandal finger might rip through loose wall- 
paper. Where this happened the on- 
coming waves swept out the sand under- 
neath, and with it the foundation of every 
building on both sides of the street. 

But in spite of all this destruction the 
loss of life was remarkably small, and for 
this fact Galveston has to thank her 
prophets, who doubtless do not fail of 
honor in their own country just at present. 
For it was through the alarm sent out by 
the prophets of the United States Weather 
Bureau, W. P. Stewart, chief, and _ his 
assistants I. R. Tannehill and J. W. Gieger, 
that the people were aroused to take im- 
mediate, and in many eases heroic, means 
to safeguard the lives of their, fellow 
citizens. In the New York Globe the 
correspondent above quoted tells the story 
of their deeds: 


For days the hurricane had been kept 
track of by the Government from the 
time it left Dominica until it reached a 
position threateningly near the Texas 
coast. On Sunday morning warnings were 
sent out. By Sunday night the hurricane- 
signals were sent up and the observers 
began working to warn all the coast of 
Texas. 

Up in their office at the top of the city, 
where the gods of the storm shricked 
defiance at the ingenuity of man and 
threatened to tear the building to pieces 
and scatter it to the four winds of heaven, 
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these three men labored fifty-:ix hours 
without sleep and with only the little food 
that some one thought to bring ‘em fron 
time to time. So great was the strain 
that they did not think how long they had 
been there, and when the storin Dassed 
they collapsed from fatigue. H1d it not 
been for the insistent warning of thes 
men and the heroic efforts of the strong 
men of the city under these war) ings, th. 
calamity of 1900 would have. been repeates 
despite the sea-wall. ; 

Just when the mighty seas hel -broke; 
into the doors of the city and found the 
tenement empty and themselves lespoilej 
of victory, another mighty cry went up 
Far up at the top of the town the littk 
needle of the anemometer was writing ap. 
other message. The wind was increasing 
from the northeast. It came on with , 
scream of rage and blew at a_velocit; 
ranging from 60 to 120 miles for <ix hours 
As soon as the little needle began to writ 
its message of warning, the warning was 
sent to the people on the bay side of the 
city, and none too soon. As it was, mam 
waded in water to their necks, seeking 
safety in the great buildings in the heart of 
the city, and some lost their lives in the 
effort. 

From: this source came the greates 
damage to the city. At the signal give 
by the whistling of the winds the pent-up 
hordes of waves came rushing from the bay 
and, striking the unprotected bay front, 
demolished the light structures of the 
residence section and filled the down 
town district with water to an average 
depth of five feet. That part of the res 
dence city that fronted on the bay wa 
composed chiefly of homes of the working. 
class of people. Several blocks in width and 
reaching the business district to the westem 
limits of Galveston were swept away asi 
carefully wielded broom would remove the 
fallen leaves from a sidewalk. 

Farther in toward the heavier and mor 
substantial homes is a jagged line of 
wrecked houses that finally built into 4 
breakwater that held the waves from cross 
ing the island until the wind changed its 
course to the southeast, and in a measure 
relieved the pressure and saved the res- 
dence part of the town from annihilation. 


But after all, the writer agrees, the most 
remarkable thing about the present aspect 
of Galveston is the spirit the inhabitants 
are revealing in the effort to rebuild the 
shattered parts of the city and conduct 
‘‘business as usual.’”’ He gives us a col 
crete example of it: 


I saw an old man standing looking 4 
a broken sewing-machine, a few cooking: 
utensils, an old iron bed, and other scraps 
and fragments of household goods. 

“This is what is left of my home,” be 
said. 

He gave the street and number of the 
place, but there was nothing in blocks d 
the plece to indicate anything like a street 
line, or that the land had ever beet 
plotted. 

This old man answered a question thal 
has been asked many times since the 
storm, when people have asked if Galvesto 
would be rebuilt. He looked at the mu 
for a few moments and then said: 

“Yes, that’s my home. I spent all I had 
building that cottage, and just as soon ® 
the ground dries and I can get money to do 
it I shall build another in the same place. 
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That is the spirit of Galveston. Men 
who go down to the sea in ships constantly 
throw dice with fate. Galveston is a sea- 
faring town and her people are thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit. Every broken piece 
of the pavement along the sea-wall will 
be replaced, children will again play upon 
the great concrete seats that the angry 
waters hurled across the bay in their fury. 
Thousands will bathe in the surf, and great 
ships will continue to come and go. 





OUR NINETEEN-SIDED CITIZEN 


RANKLIN was called ‘‘many-sided” 

and was acclaimed a_ diplomat, 
scientist, philosopher, and editor of the 
frst rank; but, while he is not by any 
means cast into obscurity, his brilliant 
record is cast somewhat in the shade by 
one of our own fellow citizens of to-day. 
We have among us the Great American, 
and more than once he has been without 
the honor that is his due. There are other 
great men in this country, and perhaps 
greater men, but none is so definitely the 
Great American. If there is one thing that 
is characteristic of this nation it is the ap- 


sé 


preciation ci those who have ‘‘done some- 
thing,’ and this man has probably done 
more things and done them harder than 
any one else in the whole United States. 
Out in Utah they look at him as a man 
who ‘‘combines within himself qualities 
and attainments which actually are not 
combined in the entire population of any 
city in the United States’—that is the 
expansive Western opinion of his genius. 
Lest we be tempted to scoff unduly—that 
is, those of us who ean not bring ourselves 
to hold so high an opinion of our youngest 
living ex-President—let us consider a list 
of what he has really been or at present is. 
The editor of the Ogden Standard enumer- 
ates nineteen Roosevelts that go to form 
the composite ‘“‘T. R.’’ These we find to be: 


1. A Physical-Culture Expert: Roose- 
velt built himself up from a sickly child 
to a man upon whose vigor it is needless to 
comment. 

2. A Historian: Roosevelt began to 
write his ‘History of the Naval War of 
1812” while yet a Harvard student. 

3. A Biographer: See his ‘Oliver 
Cromwell,” his own autobiography, and 
others. 

4. An Essayist: He has written more 
books than many authors whose fame 
tests upon their writings alone. His essays, 
in particular, are the key to his actions. 

5. A Natural Scientist: As in author- 
ship, his achievements in this field alone 
are enough to make him a man of note. 
Several leading natural scientists have 
said so. 

_6. A Big-Game Hunter: His shooting, 
like his vast reading, has been done in 
spite of exceeding near-sightedness. He is 
the most far-sighted near-sighted man the 
country has produced. 

4. An Explorer and Discoverer: Africa, 
South America, the River of Doubt. 

8. A Critie: Just listen at any time! 


9. A Former Cowboy: For two years he 
was a ranchman. 
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In the year 1819 the directors of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
*‘voted $20 for the town watch,”’ whose duty it was “‘to patrol the streets 


with staff and lantern and guard against incipient fires.”’ 
to this the Hartford has been in the forefront of every intelligent, con- 
structive movement for fire prevention. 
in the introduction and development of every modern method of fire pre- 
vention and control, from the early attempts at fireproof construction to 
the latest automatic sprinkler system. 
service that voted the first $20 for the Hartford town watch of 1819 still 


characterizes thee. 


INSURANCE SERVICE 
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TWO HARTFORDS 


For 105 years the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company has been noted not only for un- 
questioned financial strength and integrity, 
but also for its hearty co-operation in every 
sanely progressive movement in American 


insurance. 


The two companies between them write practically every form of insurance but life insurance. 





Check on the coupon below any form of insurance in 
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It has played an important part 


Thus the same spirit of public 


The Hartford Accident & Indemnity Com- 
pany conducts an up-to-date casualty and 
bonding business along the same sound and 
liberal lines, and it has justly inherited the 
parent company’s reputation for the prompt 
settlement of every honest obligation. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 


Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Cameos Cut With A Sharp Knife And A Skilful Hand 
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delineated by the Rev. James M. Campbell in his two delightful books 
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by Charles D. Musgrove, M.D. An informing, inspir- 
ing, and helpful book for the lay reader on the causes 
of nervous collapse, with practical advice on how to 
avoid it. Its sound common sense will make a strong 
appeal to those who would keep well and retain their 
efficiency unimpaired. 12mo, cloth, 196 pp. $1.00 net; 
by mail $1.12. 
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10. Ten or a dozen LL.D.’s: He 
them from Harvard, Yale, Columbia, ete 

11. An Editor: It used to be The Oy, 
look. Now he writes signed editorials for 
The Metropolitan Magazine. 

12. A Former Member of the State 
Legislature: In his early twenties he was 
minority leader at Albany. 

13. A Practical Reformer: Ni living 


man has brought about so many real 
reforms. 


14. A Veteran Colonel of Cavalry: He 
says his ‘‘one great day” was that of 
San Juan Hill. 

15. A Former Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy: He said then, and long before, all the 
things most of us are just finding out about 
preparedness. 

16. A Former Governor: He was Goy- 
ernor of New York, Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, and Colonel of the Rough 
Riders all in less than one year. 

17. A Nobel Peace Prize-Winner: For 
the Russo-Japanese peace. But people cal] 
him ‘‘ dangerous.” 

18. A Former Vice-President: They did 
it to get rid of him, but— ; 

19. A Former President: The youngest 
of all Presidents. The President who sent 
the battle-fleet around the world, who said 
“‘Perdicaris alive or Raisuli dead,” who 
concluded the Peace of Portsmouth, and 
who started the Panama Canal. 


JOHNNY POE’S LAST SCORE 


Ww is no respecter of persons, as it 
proved when it took Johnny Poe, 
football- player and adventurer, with a 
“charmed life’”’ that was not proof against 
machine slaughter. Many years this little 
man of the free spirit had spent on the bord- 
ers of civilization, where comforts are few 
and risks many, but always, as in the old 
days on the football-field, when the scrim- 
mage was over “‘little Johnny Poe’’ would 
come up smiling, none the worse and usually 
considerably to the good. The call to arms 
in Europe quite naturally found him eager 
to go to the front, and not a month had 
passed before he was on his way to England 
to enlist. But this was a different sort of 
adventurefrom any of the others. Personal 
prowess and daring did not figure greatly 
here. At best, you were one of a mob 
in a bayonet-charge; at worst, you sat ina 
trench and let the artillery fight it out, 
risking casualties ingloriously. Here Poe 
made his last score. 

Poe was always a name to conjure with 
in Princeton, during that long period of 
twenty years, from Johnson Poe's first 
appearance to the last game of “Tittle 
Arthur.” There were six of them, broth- 
ers, of whom John Prentiss Poe was the 
third in line and in many ways, as a foot 
ball-player, the most illustrious. While 
not all the brothers were stars of the first 
magnitude, yet Princeton’s rivals came soon 
to know and fear the name. As oie 
Princetonian, McCready Sykes, wrote: 

Ye Menne hath mustered to ye Fyghte; 
Ye worlde is there to see; 


& alle ye People glad recalle 
Ye Antiente Prophesye— 
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The 


Yt “East '’ may turne againe to dust; 
“Old Northe’? may tumble lowe, 

But wh) le Grasse growes and Watere runnes 
Prince! oune shall have a Poe. 


For Johnson Poe & Peter Poe 
Have borne her Bannere hyghe; 
& John yclept, & lytell Nat 
Have made ye Elis crye. 


Atte Yale, whenne yye teache Algebra, 
YYe thus doe wryte it doune— 

Yt greater is fyve feete of Poe 
Yn Harvard square plus Broune. 

As we are told by Samuel MeCoy in 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, Johnny 
Poe, who was of the Class of ’95, played 
in all the fourteen games in the fall of 
his sophomore year, at quarter- or half- 
back, making some fifteen or twenty of the 
touchdowns scored by this generally suc- 
cessfui team, and kicking most of the goals. 
Perhaps his mightiest feat that season was 
making the two touch-downs and kicking 
the two goals that gave Princeton a 12 to 0 
‘all-star’? team of the 
Chieago Athletic Club, on which the great 
Heffelfinger, of Yale; Woodruff, of Penn- 
sylvania; and Ames, of Princeton, played. 
His last game that season, which proved 
to be his last game on the field as a player, 


score against the 


was against Yale, in which Princeton met 
with one of her rare defeats. That summer 
he left to return only in the 
capacity of coach. 


college, 
Neither college nor 
the East could hold him long, and soon 
he was bound westward for the frontier. 
His first venture was in the mining-camps 
and mountain forests of Nevada, where, 
Mr. MeCoy writes— 


He joined the mounted police of the 
State and rode the mountain-trails with 
carbine at his saddle-bow and _ revolver 
at his side, carrying the law single-handed 
into many a rough mining-camp and its 
rougher amusement-halls. Men learned 
to know that when he said a thing he 
meant it. On one occasion he led the 
mounted police into a stronghold of a 
desperate band of cattle-thieves and cap- 
tured the gang at the point of the pistol. 

Then he prospected in the gold-fields of 
Ryolite, Tonopah, and Goldfields, rough- 
ing it like a forty-niner. He walked up toa 
husky foreigner who had spoken with an 
insulting oath about the Stars and Stripes 
one day and told him quietly to take back 
his words. The big brute looked down on 
Johnny’s five feet six and sneered. That 
was about the last thing he remembered 
before the cyclone struck. Johnny became 
a hero among the miners as he had been 
on the football-field. 

He was ranching and riding-herd in 
New Mexico when word came of the big 
strike made by the noted “Seotty’’ in 
Death Valley. It 


was racing East in his private train to hurl 


was while “Scotty” 


his gold dust in the astonished eyes of the 
effete Easterners that Johnny Poe made 
up his mind that a claim of such reputed 
All that 


he found, to be sure, was a robbers’ cave 


richness should be investigated. 


“with a number of Wells-Fargo money- 
chests in it, broken and empty,” but the 
terrific fight that he had made of it across 
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the desert to Death Valley had stirred the 
Wanderlust again within him, and soon, 
as we are told, he was engaged in under- 
takings of a more active kind: 


His next adventures in the lonely places 
of the frontier came to him as a member of 
the Governmental expedition which sur- 
veyed the boundaries between Alaska and 
British Columbia. 

Then the war with Spain broke out and 
he went home to Baltimore to enlist in the 
5th Maryland Regiment with his brother 
Johnson. He got his first taste of actual 
war in Cuba, and liked it so well that he 
joined the 16th Infantry Regiment, which 
was sent to do duty in the Philippines, 
where the little brown insurrectos were doing 
murderous tricks with bolos. 

Back home he came when that was 
over, but still the thirst for adventure was 
in his bones, and he enlisted in the State 
militia of Kentueky, when, in 1903, it was 
ordered to the mountains for duty in 
connection with the trials of Curt Jett 
and White for the assassination of Mareum. 

He jumped at the chance to get into 
fighting again when the war between the 
little nations of Honduras and Nicaragua 
broke out in 1907. One story is that he 
sailed for: Honduras in a motor-boat, in 
which his only companions were a China- 
man, a Spaniard, and an Indian. He offered 
his services to Honduras and was com- 
missioned a captain of infantry, leading 
his ragged company of daredevils with a 
bravery that won him special distinction 
at the siege of Amapal. The next year, 
1908, he saw a chance for another lovely 
little scrap when General Mendez led a 
filibustering expedition against Castro, 
then dictator of Venezuela. Regretfully, 
he saw the end of that fighting, and when 
an American naval vessel touched at the 
nearest port he went down to get passage 
home. 

“Will you take my baggage along with 
you?” he asked the commanding officer. 

‘‘How much baggage have you?” was 
the reply. 

“Fifty-four 
solemnly. 

‘Fifty-four pieces!’’ exploded the officer; 
‘do you take this for a freight-boat? 
What are they?” 

‘‘A deck of cards and an extra pair of 
socks,” said Johnny. 

So they brought him home. 


pieces,” replied Johnny 


During these years Poe’s too infrequent 
visits to Princeton were occasions of rare 
delight to his classmates and all who knew 
him. As we read: 


No football season or commencement 
week at Princeton was complete without 
Johnny Poe’s bubbling humor. Year after 
year he came back to help coach the team 
or to see old chums once more under the 
elms of Princeton. 

‘“‘Well, where have you been since we 
saw you last, Johnny?” they would ask. 
And Johnny Poe, his eyes twinkling, would 
mount a bench in the reunion tent or in the 
grill at the Inn and tell of strange scenes 
in out-of-the-way corners of the earth 
in a way that set all his hearers roaring 
with laughter. 

One of his friends recalls that the last 
time he saw Johnny Poe was on the day 
following the election of Woodrow Wilson 
to the Presidency. Johnny Poe was helping 
coach the Princeton team that year and the 


1915 


squad was having secret practise behind 
closed gates at University Field. Late jp 
the afternoon the gates opened to admit 
the President-elect, who, in Johnny Poe's 
undergraduate days, had been faculty mem. 
ber of the committee on outdoor sports, 
A cheer went up and two or three of the 
coaches left the field to shake hands with 
him as he sat watching the practise 
Johnny Poe among them. And for one 
solid half-hour John and the man who had 
just been elected to the highest office in the 
nation chatted and laughed wiih” each 
other. 

What did they talk about, do 
Politics? No. 
reminiscences. 


you ask? 
They exchanged football 


Then came the war, the game in which 
Johnny Poe made his final play. He ep. 
listed as a private in the heavy artillery, 
which did not much suit him, according 
to the tone of his letters home. This June, 
however, he found employment nearer 
to his desires, in the famous old Seoteh 
‘Black Watch,”’ where hand-to-hand fight- 
ing was the order of most of their days of 
activity. _He wrote that shrapnel was 
‘‘most unpleasant,” but declared cheerily 
his fondness for the marching tunes with 
which the pipers led his regiment. His 
greatest trial was apparently the wearing 
of kilts, of which he says: 


I had a hell of a time the first time I tried 
to get into my kilt, but am slowly master- 
ing its intricacies. The colors are green, 
blue, and black, and there are about seven 
yards of cloth in it. We wear a khaki 
apron over it. The approved way of 
wrapping the kilt around one is to take a 
deep breath and pull it tight around you 
before sticking in the large pins. 

I am beginning to feel more at home in 
it; for while kilts are cool for a long way 
above the knees, the old saying, ‘‘ To under- 
stand all is to forgive all,’’ comes true in 
this case. 

They keep one from thinking about 
greater or lesser troubles, too. You know 
the story about Jack Simpson’s singing. 
He sang so badly that one fellow said he 
liked to hear him sing, as one could not 
think of his ordinary troubles when hit in 
the head with a piece of 2 by 4. 


At Loos, eight weeks after this letter was 
written, he met his death in a charge by 
his regiment. We have no record of this 
last play in which he took part, but we 
shall not be far wrong, Mr. McCoy be- 
lieves, if we picture him facing death 
sturdily and honestly. The concluding 
words of the above letter, we are told, are 
characteristic of the fearlessness and merry 
spirit of the man. He wrote: 


I hope you will thank all the fellows in 
the class who took the trouble to write to 
me (and it was trouble, too). I had no 
right to expect them to do so. I trust that 
I shall be on hand at the next round-up 
to tell you ‘‘how the play came up.” 

And now, in the stately language of 
the rancher and miner, “I looks toward 
you all, and also bows. I hope I catches 
your eye.” 

As ever, while water runs and grass 





grows— J. P. Poe. 
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+ drive over right away-I Il be ready. 
““My housework! Oh that’s all done. 
“How do ldo it? I just let electricity 
do my work nowadays. I have an electric 
dish washer and an electric clothes washer, 
and iron with my new electric iron. 

“Sweeping and cleaning? Simplest 
thing in the world with our electric 
vacuum cleaner. 

“And say, Ethel, Jack and I are cooking 
our breakfasts right at the table with our 
electric toaster stove and coffee percolator. 

“Cost much torun.them? No, you see 
we use Mazda Lamps. They give us more 
light than the old carbon lamps; but use 
so much less current that even with all 
these electric devices, our light bill isn’t 
much more than it was before. 

“Then I have my Inter-phone, which 
saves considerable stair-climbing. 

“Do they get out of order? 

“Haven't had a bit of trouble so far. 

‘Jack says they are the best that are to 
be had, for they are made by the Western 
Electric Company. You know Ethel, they 
make this Bell telephone over which we 
are now talking. 

“Certainly, you can buy these electric 
devices in most any electrical store ; or you 
can write direct to the Western Electric 
Company. Ask for a copy of their booklet 
“The Electrical Way”, it is No. 61-D 


“T’llbe ready when you come. Goodbye.” 
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WESTERN ELECTRIC oe 
[A 


463 West Street, New York City - \tRn ia Li | LL 
Houses in All Principal Cities of the (au 











U. S. and Canada. Agents everywhere 


Western Electric Company 








People who claim that they do not care 
for sausage invariably do, when they 
come across the real thing. 

















Our sausage recommends itself. Its 


flavor is natural. 








Ask your grocer if he sells Jones Dairy 
Farm Sausage. If he does not and 
will not get it for you, write to us. 























We will gladly tell you of a dealer 
near you who can supply you. 


























Try This Recipe 
Individual Sausage Roll 


Make a rather short biscuit dough 
and roll it very thin, cut in oblong 
pieces just wide enough to goaround 
a sausage once. Press lightly to- 
gether at the ends and sides. Bake 
in a very hot oven, just such a one 
as you would have for biscuits. 
Serve at once. 



















































































MILO C. JONES, Jones Dairy Farm 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 















































































































































































Ambrosia Chocolate Tixies 


Wonderfully delicious. Rich chocolate 
confections that are so delightfully palat- 
able, so entirely different from any other 
chocolates you can buy, that they make 
a distinctive holiday gift, anda rare treat 
for chocolate lovers. 


Give them for Christmas 


Your friends will be enthusiastically appre- 
ciative. The purest =y richest chocolates 
with select almond and filbert centers. No 
cream filling. Every biteadelight. Ambrosia 
Chocolate Tixies are sold in three-pound 
boxes only. Send $3.00 for three full pounds 
prepaid and insured to you. On two boxes or 
more ordered at one time, deduct 2c per 
box. Money back if not satisfied. 



































































































































Ambrosia Chocolate Co., 331-5 Fifth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
DELICIOUS 


TROPICAL HONEY 


from the Key Biscayne Bee Farms in Florida, where 
the sweetness of Cocoanut blossoms and tropical flowers 
is transformed ints this exquisite table delicacy. Key 
Biscayne Brand Honey ix the finest possible to obtain 
and is produced with greatest care and cleanliness. 
Let us send you a trial box of one dozen full weight 16- 
ance jars. all charges prepaid, for $6.00. Try it and 
you will want more. Order for Holidays. Satisfaction 


absolutely guaranteed FLORIDA 


HACIENDA APIARIES 
Address 15 Pulton Street, New York City 

















Key Biscayne, Cocoanut Grove 
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_the streets. 


“POUR LES BLESSES” 
HILE Berlin sends out reports of 
restaurants running full blast, thea- 
open, with people, 
there is a singular contrast in the picture 


\ 


ters and streets gay 
of Paris, as shown in the stories of recent 
visitors. Paris is a city of sadness and self- 
denial—sadness for the dead, self-denial 
“pour les blessés’’—for the poor wounded 
and crippled with whom the hospitals are 
thronged, who are brought in in ever-increas- 
ing numbers, and who troop about the 
blind, halt, and maimed—the 
patched-up remnants that tell the story 
of man’s empty vengeance upon his fellow 
man. It is this view of the French capital 
that Miss Madeleine Z. Doty, a young 
American woman, gives The New 
She had gone to Paris to offer 
her services in hospital work, She left 
her hotel to explore the city the first 
morning of her arrival—a sunny morning 
in Paris! 


aris 
boulevards, 


us in 
Republic. 


—and this is what she saw: 


The opera-house sparkled in the sun- 
shine, ‘the driver’s whip snapt; the streets 
were crowded, but a shadow lay across the 
city. Sorrowing black-clad people filled 
I saw that practically every 
woman was in mourning. And the men, 
where were they? Gray-haired men drove 
cabs, white-haired, bent-shouldered waiters 
served drinks; but straight, upstanding 
young men there were none. A one-legged 
Turk, scarcely more then a boy, went 
hustling by on crutches wich an empty red 
trouser-leg flapping aimlessly. Paris is full 
of cripples. Legless, armless, blind men, 
all young, passed in a steady stream. 
Every able-bodied man in France under 
forty-eight has gone to war. Cripples, 
widows, and ambulances—these are the 
dominant notes. Unceasingly gray auto- 
ambulances emblazoned with red crosses 
dash by, bearing their burdens to hospitals 
all over Paris. 







It is the men, we are told, who are pray- 
ing for the war to cease. They entertain 
no glimmering thought of giving in, but the 
knowledge of war that they have gained 
in these many months has wrought upon 
them an abiding horror of its heartless 
cruelty. ‘‘The soldiers—not the women— 
are beginning to say: ‘We will have no 
more children unless there is no more war.’ ”’ 


Germany Miss Doty characterizes as 
‘bitter, relentless, ugly, and at bay”; 
England “annoyed, reluctant, capable, 


and sure’’; while France fights on, “‘ tragic, 
And yet, 
she finds, out of the suffering of war has 
come gentleness: 


proud, suffering, and resolute.” 


Ready hands help one another. Stran- 
gers talk in the street. Wherever I go my 
little red-cross sign of the hospital wins 
favor. A torn skirt is humbly mended on 
bended knees, and when I offer a fee the 
money is pushed back into my hands with 
the words, ‘“‘ Pour les blessés.”’ This is the 
language of the women—*‘ Pour les blessés.”’ 
No service is too great for the wounded. 
Weeping women stop to tell one another 
their stories. Vainly I search for signs of 
heartlessness or gaiety. The Montmartre 
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Live One 
Bran Week 


This is to urge that you serve 
Pettijohn’s each morning for a 
week. Then form your own con- 
clusions. 

It’s a soft wheat rolled— a lus. 
cious food—with 25% unground 
bran. 

lf it leads to better spirits, bet- 
ter health, continue it. IE it does 
away with pills, that’s good. If 
it helps to keep you at your best, 
remember this delicious bran food 
did it. 

Please enjoy for one week the 
taste and the effect. 


Rolled Wheat With Bran Flakes 


Most grocers have it. Any grocer will 
get it. Per package, 15c. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
Chicago 


Pettijohn: 5 














Oranges for Christmas 


Send me $1.50 and I will ship you, by Prepaid Express 


of t 


Mississipy »i River. 


he Famous Parson Brown Oranges, ty any mint 


sweet oranges, sure to please or your money back. 


Make your friends a Christmas present of a carton or more 
Oranges or Grapefruit—a delightful and original holiday gift. 
I will send them so as to arrive on Christmas Day,and put your 


care 


Cartons of Grapefruit contain 16 « 
variety, noted for its exquisite flavor and health-giving proper- 
Persons living west of the Mississippi write for delivered 
es. If you will add 50 cents to your order I will send you 
aquart box of Kumquats, or small 
Send your order in now and fruit will be 


South Lake Weir, Florida 


ties. 
pric 
by 

Jap: 


sent as directed. 
Cc 


1 in box if desired. 


Parcel Post, prepaid, 
anese oranges. 


H. VOORHEES, 





a carton 
east of 
These cartons contain 45 farge juicy and 


f the Celebrated Duncan 
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Good Things to Eat 
from Old Virginia 


Tomatoes pork products from the region 
famed for deliciousness ofthese foods. Forest 
Home Farm Products are prepared on the 
farm. Quality, purity and cleanliness are 
paramount. Our goods are shipped every- 
where and give universal satisfaction. 
Let us ship you a trial order from this list of 
products, all of which are endorsed by Dr. 
Wiley’s Institute of Research. 

Made from choicest parts of 
Sausage milk-and-acorn-fed yearling 
pigs, seasoned with home-grown roots and 
herbs after a famous Southern recipe. Packed 
in link or tray form in 5, 10, 20 and 50-lb. 
boxes. Send 6o0c for 2-lb. trial package. 

From tender pigs, cured accord- 

Hams ing to old colonial recipe; smoked 
in green hickory which gives delightful flavor. 
8 to 16 Ibs., 30c lb. 

The good old-fashioned kind 
Scrapple made from year-old pigs. 
3-lb. pans. Also superior Lard, Graham 
Flour, Water-Ground Corn Meal. Write for 
booklet and price list. 


FOREST HOME FARM 
Box No. B, Purcellville, Va. 
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district is closed. The paint is peeling from 
the front of the Moulin Rouge, and the 
theater-door sags on its hinges. The Folies 
Bergére was open and I went there. But 
it was a dreary performance—no lightness, 
no gay little jokes, no evening dresses. 
Even the street-women wore black and 
plied their trade cheerlessly. 


Miss Doty visits the Marne, and finds 
even here new trenches being dug. As 
she says: 

France is covered with trenches. As 
my train sped to Boulogne, soldiers were 
building them to the railroad-track. From 
day to day as battle rages a trench may be 
taken. But how ean either side beat back 
over miles and miles of trenches? Mean- 
while human life ebbs out.- The fields of the 
Marne are one vast cemetery. The land is 
dotted with little white crosses. Yet from 
this land the peasant gathers his crop. 
Never has the ground been more fertile. 
With a crack of his whip the driver points 
to a great open meadow. ‘‘There,” he 
says, ‘four thousand German dead were 
burned, and to-day we are gathering the 
biggest hay-crop the land has known.” 

On one of my last days in Paris I went 
to the Invalides. Some wounded soldiers 
were being decorated. The place was 
packed. Weeping relatives came to honor 
their brave men. A mother with a baby 
stands beside me. ‘Tears are on her cheeks, 
but pride shines in her eyes as a blind 
‘husband is led to his place. Then a band 
strikes up, and out across the courtyard 
move a hundred legless, armless, and blind 
men. The commander-in-chief is bestow- 
ing kisses and pinning on medals. I shut 
my eyes. I see France as she will be in a 
few years—swarming with cripples. I -see 
young men made old and helpless, sitting in 
chimney-corners, silently fingering medals. 


PRAYERS FOR WOMEN 

HE campaign is all over for at least 

another year, and we have all heard 
enough of suffrage arguments pro and con; 
yet it were a shame to let vanish the 
amusing parody that has been going the 
rounds of the press from the pen of Alice 
Duer Miller—a jibe at the chief “anti” 
reasons why women should not vote. It 
gives us four excellent reasons why women 
should not pray. Is it too much to sup- 
pose that, if women never had prayed, but 
had always let men do it for them, some 
such reasons against any attempt on their 
part to perform that office for themselves 
would be seriously proposed? Miss Miller’s 
reasons are: 

1. Because a wife’s prayers would 
either nullify or duplicate her husband’s. 

2. Because praying would distract a 
mother from her natural duty of teaching 
her children to pray. 

3. Because the conditions of a woman’s 
life are such that she can not know what 
it Is Wise to pray for. She might pray for 
rain when fair weather was needed or for 
fair weather when the erops required rain. 

4. Because women already pray in- 
directly through their sons, husbands, and 
brothers. 
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Oranges, the famous “golden 
apples” of mythology are almost 
as old as the human race, but it 
is only recently that their mar- 
velous blood-purifying and 
digesto-corrective powers have 
been universally recognized. 


Epicures enjoy the delicate flavor 


of sun-sweetened, 


tree-ripened 


grapefruit, extracting a subtle 
pleasure from this golden 
draught, this hemisphere of de- 
light, with its system-toning and 
health-giving qualities. 
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a reason why 

oranges should have 

the place of honor on the 

family breakfast table; 

why they should be served 

as a luncheon salad or a din- 

ner dessert, and why they should 

be partaken of liberally as a meal- 
time or between meal beverage. 


The Choicest Florida oranges are 
brought from the grove to your table. 


FLORBA Sieg) FLORIDA 


You will know them because they 
bear the Sealdsweet trademark. 
Sealed within these golden globes is all 
the elegance which makes the fruits juicy, 
sweet and refreshing—in short, satisfy- 
ing. To be sure of getting these fay- 
ored, tree-ripened fruits, use the word 
Sealdsweet. The dealer will under- 
stand—he will recognize you as a 
connoisseur, acustomer who knows 
—a woman who isnottobe baffled 
in her quest for Florida oranges 
and grapefruit that must be 
sweet and juicy because 
they are Sealdsweet. 


' 


In old 

feudal times 

none but kings and 

nobles were permitted to 

savor the rare fruits. To- 

day the fruitsof the earth are 
comparatively free to all who 
desire them. There is no edict 
forbidding the mechanic’s wife to 
serve grapefruit to her family. 





The Sealdsweet illustrated book 


contains many citrus fruit recipes. 


Copy of this valuable publication 

will be mailed free on request. 
These sweet, juiceful oranges were obvi- 
ously made to drink (anda royal draught 
they supply), but they may be used in 
many other ways. A number of these 
juice-requiring recipes are contained 
in a beautiful little book published by 
the Florida Citrus Exchange. You 
will find these recipes misleading 
if you attempt to use them with 
other than Sealdsweet oranges. 
Only Sealdsweet oranges 
give sufficient juice to fit 
Sealdsweet recipes. 





Florida Citrus Exchange 
627 Citizens Bank Building, Tampa, Fla. 











PURE WATER IS INDISPENSABLE TO 
J HEALTH. 
FOLAND WATER can be obtained everywhere. 
rink Poland at home and away from home, and 
avoid the consequences of a change of water. 





Look atthese bargains! Typewriters Rebuiltin 
our own Factories, and guaranteed for one year. 
Remingtons $20 to £55 Smiths $18 to $40 
Underwoods £25 to £60 Royals $25 to $45 
L. C. Smiths 830 to $50 = Olivers $20 to $35 
We have all makes. Send for catalog 
and address of nearest branch office. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO.,Inc.,345 Broadway, N. Y. 


WANTED IDEAS Writs‘or iss of toventions 


prizes offered for inventions. 








Our four books sent free. Patents secured or feereturned. | 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D.C. | 





POMPEIAN 


OLIVE OIL 


ALWAYS FRESH ve 


POMPEIAN : 
THE STANDARD IMPORTED OLIVE OIL 














JUST PUBLISHED 
The Very Latest Word On 


RIFLES AnbD 
AMMUNITION 


By H. Ommundsen, G.M., G.C., and E. H. Robinson 


A full and authoritative work by two of the 
best known experts. Part I treats of the be- 
ginning of the rifle as a sporting, and then as 
a war weapon; it traces the evolution of the 
modern weapon of precision with a com- 
pleteness that has neverbefore been attempted. 
It presents a careful study of the history of 
rifles and ammunition with many photographs 
and diagrams. It deals exhaustively with the 
military rifles and ammunition ofall the pow- 
ers. Part II deals with the practical side of 
shooting on the range, in the field, and in war. 
Abstruse problems in rifle fire have beer 
treated witha clarity which will make them 
easily understood by the non-technical reader. 

A big, thick book profusely illustrated. 335 pp. $6.00 net. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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happens except the unexpected,”’ and so it 
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the seeds of time, one eould see trouble 
“German-ate.” 

On the completion of the second story, 
Italy goes to war with Turkey. The roof 
js put on and serves as a cover for the 
Balkan trio to spring at one another’s 
throats, and in the foyer, Carnegie’s gift, 
the Angel of Peace could be heard flapping 
its wings prior to taking flight to Mexico, 
that country where every now and then 
peace is breaking out. To the statesmen 
of Europe the Peace Palace evidently 
means every nation should peacefully 
permit them to do what they want 

The idea is advanced that preservation 
of peace is maintained by neglect of equip- 
ment, forgetting that what gave the charm 
to the Garden of Eden was not the ab- 
sence of equipment, but the presence of 
Innocence. 

In a calm sea every man is a pilot. An 
optimist may be defined as an American 
who sails through the war-zone relying 
on the efficacy of the Nebraskan policy 
to protect him from submarines. No 
doubt there is honesty in this policy, but 
it is doubtful if honesty is always the best 
policy. Proverbs, like legal references, 
defend both sides of every question. It is 
one of the amiable foibles of human nature 
that the more man departs from truth the 
more he imagines he is finding it. That’s 
what makes his case so sad. 


PAINLESS WARFARE 
Ws have already heard how the 


French have learned to distinguish 


” 


between ‘‘good Germans and ‘bad 
Germans” in the opposing trenches, 
through the fact that the ‘“‘good”’ Bava- 
rians do not harass the foe unnecessarily, 
and exhibit even a friendly mien when duty 
is not calling, while the ‘‘bad’’ Prussians 
never relax from the stern discipline im- 
posed upon them. Here is a story of a 
“good” German who discovered probably 
the least disagreeable form of warfare it is 
possible to wage in these days. The story 
is quoted by The Catholic Citizen: 


A German priest visited the war-front, 
where he met a Bavarian infantryman 
sitting in a deep hole. 

The soldier asked the priest for the loan 
of his field-glasses. He then asked him 
to enter the hole and watch him eatch a 
French cuirassier. While the priest looked, 
a French officer fell from his horse. The 
Bavarian descended from the tree and 
caught the horse, which was on the point 
of running away. In the meantime the 
priest attended to the Frenchman, whom 
the horse had dragged a short distance. 

“Pastor, have no eare,” the Bavarian 
said; ‘I have not hurt him.” 

In fact, the Frenchman was only un- 
conscious. The priest then learned how 
the Bavarian had fired. The bullet had 
struck the heavy cuirassier-helmet, and the 
man was knocked uneonscious. 

“In order to perform this,’ the Bavarian 
sharpshooter added, ‘“‘one must have a safe 
hand and good eyes.” 
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RIGHT NOW you can quickly save 


the cost of this machine in copying 
Stock Sheets, Inventories, Annual Statements 


Any boy or girl 
can use it. Well 
made, lasts for 
years. 


¥es, 


No type: to set. 
Copies from 
typewriting, ink, 
pencil. 


if your end of the year reports run into 


several pages and you need 5 or more copies — 


DUPLICATOR 


Will earn you its price in 30 days, and save 
what it cost several times a year copying 


One jobber saved 8 checkers and 35 } 
typists by installing the Commercial ! 
Hundreds of concerns— 1 
yes, some in your line of business—are 
speeding up work and saving labor. ; 
The Commercial Duplicator fills the ! 
gap between the carbon copy and the Engin. Specifications 
l 
I 
I 
| 
| 
I 


Duplicator. 


1000 run stenciling machine. Makes 
up to 100 copies in 10 minutes—in 5 
colors at once if desired. Write for 


further information to 


: , 1202 Monon Bldg., Chics 
Duplicator Mfg. Co., 1552 Hudson Term. Bldg., NewYork 


Chicago 


Invoices 
Bills 
Dept. Charts 
Reports 
Statements 
Drawings 


Architects’ Specifications 

Price Lists 

Stock Lists 

Cost Sheets 
Accounting Forms 
Sales Instructions 

Card Records 
Tags and Labels 
Real Estate Abstracts 





1 
What do you want to copy? a 


Check this list and mail it to us now 


Inventories 





A Splendid 
Christmas 


Present 
$1 Postpasa | 


7 


ROBINSON 
REMINDER 
“Tear Out Each Note When Attended To 


Important engagements and valuable ideas are lost in note- 
books filled with dead memorandums. Use the Robinson 
Reminder—six coupons to a page. veg each note on a separate 
coupon tear it out when it ceases tc of value. Handsome 
Black Leather case, with pocket for he dates special papers. A 
splendid article ie or advertisers. 
Reminder complete, with extra pad, size 3'4 x7 in., postpaid, 
1. Name in gold on cover, 25¢ extra; new fillers, %ec per dozen, 
Vest pocket size, 3x5 in., 4 coupons to a page, complete, with six 
extra pads, postpaid, $1. Name in gold, 25c extra. ORDER NOW. 


Robinson Mfg. Co. Dept. L. Westfield, Mass. 











Will you give one family 
A 
MERRY 
XMAS 
DINNER? 


We are but your 
agents—you are 
the host. 


310,000 poor peo- 
ple cheered last 
Xmas in the 
Ut. S. by The 
Salvation 
Army. 


Help us in this 
way to get close 
to these people. 
Give them at 
least one happy 
day in the year. 


$2.00 Feeds a Family of Five 
Send Donations to Com. Miss Booth 
118 West Fourteenth Street, New York City 
Western Dept., Comm. Estill, 108 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Farm Land 
Bonds 
Netting 6% 


Combining: 


Abundant Security, 
Large Earnings, 
Strong Guarantee. 


Secured by first 
mortgage upon 
high-class farm 
land in an estab- 
lished district. 
Cost in 1912 
three times 
present loan. 
Net earnings 
last year were 
over five times 
interest charges. 
Guaranteed by 
two responsible 
business men. 


Ask for Circular 
No. 894R 


Peabody, 
Houzghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 


10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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ONE YEAR OF THE FEDERAL RE- 


SERVE BANKING SYSTEM 


N November 16 one year had passed 
since the new Federal Reserve bank- 

ing system went into operation. Late last 
year the financial situation in this country 
was still far from satisfactory. Foreign 
exchange was heavily against us, and the 
banks had only just emerged from a condi- 
tion in which there was a large deficiency 
in their reserves. Fearing an avalanche of 
European liquidation of American securi- 
ties, the Stock Exchange in New York was 
still closed. A writer in the New York 
Evening Post points out that ‘“‘the com- 
plete and dramatic change’ that has since 
come over our financial situation is shown 
in the great rise in the investment markets, 
in the unprecedentedly large gold-imports, 


em 





in the swing of foreign exchanges in our | 


favor, ‘‘to a degree never witnessed in our 
time before,’ and in the entry of this 
country into the international market as a 
chief lender of money to the outside world. 

Discussion of the anniversary has cen- 
tered on the fact that during the year the 
new facilities provided for by the system 
have remained “practically untouched.” 
In the last week before the anniversary 
day, the twelve Federal Reserve Banks 
had a eash reserve of $329,253,000, while 
their total rediscounts were only $43,148,- 
000. Meanwhile, the Federal Reserve 
notes in circulation not specifically covered 
by deposits in cash against them amounted 
to only $13,007,000. In these facts the 
Evening Post writer found plain evidence 
that ‘‘the facilities of the new banking 
system had not yet had to be employed.” 
The reason was to be found in the ex- 
traordinary gain the country has made in 


financial power, prestige, and banking 
resources through the working out of 
economic conditions under a European 
war. But while these new facilities had 


not yet been employed, it should not be 
forgotten that the existence of our new 
and sounder banking and currency system 
must have had its influence in promoting 
this very confidence on the part of the 
outside world in the economic position of 
this country. The writer pointed out 
further that the existence of these facilities 
and safeguards for our financial system 
had ‘‘an immense importance in their bear- 
ing on the economic problems which will 
comront us in the later stages of the war 
and on the return of peace.” 

According to a writer in The Wall Street 
Journal the manner in which the Federal 
Reserve authorities had most profited by 
conditions prevailing during the last year 
was in the accumulation of gold, a factor 
which in future times of stress would count. 
Only because of the existence of exceptional 
conditions was it possible to achieve suc- 
cess in this matter. The Federal Reserve 
Banks now have a total of $297,445,000 
in gold, and in addition, and quite distinct 
from that sum, the Federal Reserve agents 
have accumulated a gold fund of $133,- 
500,000. Many writers in commenting on 
the anniversary noted a remark made a 
year ago by Paul M. Warburg, one of the 
members of the Federal Reserve Board, 
that the 16th of November, 1914, “ might 
be considered the Fourth of July in the eco- 


nomic life of our nation.” He predicteg 
that ‘“‘coming generations would com. 
memorate it as marking the foundation of 
our financial emancipation.”’ 

Membership in the Federal 
system now embraces 7,630 banking insti. 
tutions, mostly national, and the segregate 
paid-in capital approximates $55,()00,000, 
While the reserve banks have been com. 
pletely organized, their rediscounting faeili- 
ties have thus far been only slight], utilized, 
beeause of the prev alence of eas: 
which made it unnecessary for 
banks to seek accommodations. 

A writer in the New York World 
that the National Bank Act of t! 
War ‘was a great triumph in its place and 
time,”” but the Federal Reserve Act had 
‘‘proved a greater triumph in its more 
fundamental service to stable banking and 
publie protection against panic.’ In the 
New York Times’s comment on the anni- 
versary the following appeared: 
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“One year ago the Federal Reserve 
system was born amid a commercial, 
financial, and international convulsion, 


The conditions were so unpromising that 
opinions were divided regarding the advisa- 
bility of deferring so gréat an adventure 
to more favorable times. The result has 
justified the action taken, and the system 
has only begun to exert its beneficent 
effect upon the country’s business. Few 
will contend that the favorable progress of 
the year is altogether due to the better- 
ment of the conditions of banking and of 
commercial credit through the operation 
of the Reserve system. Fewer still will 
contend that the system did not reenforce 
the forees making for recovery in ways 
that hardly anybody foresaw. No doubt 
the extremely easy money market assisted, 
but the money market would hardly have 
been so easy without the certainty that 
there would be no curreney-searcity under 
the Federal system. Nobody foresaw that 
the greatest loan ever floated between one 
country and the investors of another would 
be taken in this country, and there can be 
little doubt that the new system facilitated 
it in some degree. 

“It is announced that dollar exchange 
has been established between the United 
States and Australia. The incident itself 
is not of large importance except as a por- 
tent. This country is entering into foreign 
trade-relations as never before, and there 
can be no doubt that the Federal system 
is strongly promoting it by surmounting the 
obstacles in the old law. Under the old 
‘American’? system National Banks could 
not have foreign branches, could not lend 
their credit—which was taken to mean, 
could not grant acceptances—could not 
unite their resources for a common purpose 


except through the machinery of the 
clearing-houses, and were in many ways 
impeded in what the Federal Reserve 


system has begun to do most promisingly. 

“Among the favorable developments of 
this first year have been the loss to the 
Treasury and gain to the Federal system 
of banking primacy. This has not been 
accomplished by the aggression of the 
Federal system, but by the misadventure 
of the Treasury’s plans for preserving Its 
banking functions. They have been too 
great for the country’s good, however well 
intended, and are destined to dwindle. 
Soon the Treasury will be a mere customer 





of the Federal system, placing the resources 
which belong to the country at the 
country’s service, and never again alter- 
nately starving and flooding the money- 
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The 


market by revenue operations having no 
right relation to,credit or banking. This 
result will be ‘sure in proportion that the 
Federal Bank ‘management remains what 
it has been, firm and not fussy, dictated by 
reason, and using no other force to estab- 
lish its primacy in the nation’s financial 
councils.” 


LIVING COSTS IN PARIS 


The approach of a second winter since 
the war began gives new interest’ to the 
cost of living in European capitals. - Items 
pertaining to Paris were presented. recently 
in the New York Times Annalist bysa cor- 
respondent writing from Paris. Coal; had 
become so costly that many landlords had 
announced their refusal to heat large 
apartment-houses, altho another reason for 
this was found in the moratorium under 
which they were not receiving rent from 
some of their tenants. Following are 
prices that now prevail in Paris and those 
of 1913: 


Francs 

1915 1913 

EF ap ciniagapen ce mmcanele perton 95.00 60.00 
DED. coc aiocceuneecen per ton 125.00 75.00 
Sugar. . ee 65 30 
een io 5 per pound 2.50 20 
Jam. . ition n ae cutee per pound 1.30 80 
Bread ......four pounds 90 15 
Bacon. . ; 2 .per pound 3.00 2.20 
Rump-steak ............. per pound 2.50 1.80 
Mutton cutlets. ......... per pound 2.20 1.40 
Veal (stewing).......... per pound 1.75 1.00 
Fresh pork. . . per pound 1.70 1.40 
Chocolate... . ...per pound 2.00 1.40 
RINE ii xiciovrerecolesb ang per pound 55 35 
ciao os saa eamanie ei Rom bar 60 35 
NR 2. ok acc eusdesionn per kilo 25 15 
NN cie:a'sc.9obaina he's each 60 20 
BR owccs ceased naa per liter 60 40 
INE hii? Sra s Saasteua per liter 50 30 
| RRS ERO a reel 40 2% 
__, NERRRRE A es eee per kilo 20.00 8.50 
The writer believes there is no real 


‘ 


cause for anxiety ‘‘so long as France and 
England hold the seas.” At the same 
time the winter is not likely to be a pleas- 
ant one for the poor, as the above figures 
show. However, France has no reason to 
fear any real curtailment in breadstuffs, al- 
tho the French have always been excep- 
tionally large consumers of bread. As to 
other articles of food, the situation is not 
sogood. The potato-crop, for example, has 
been a partial failure, due to a wet summer. 
Milk has become not only dearer, but 
scarcer, because cows have been largely 
requisitioned. Meat, from being a neces- 
sity, has become a luxury, so that retail 
butchers are more and more closing down 
their shops. Fish has become quite scarce, 
the advance in price being about 30 cents? 
this searcity being in part ascribed to the fact 
that a large number of trawlers have been 
engaged in mine-sweeping and hunting down 
submarines. The writer says further: 


“Leather, in company with all other 
army -equipment material, is extremely 
dear. Boots, which could be purchased 
before the war at from 20 to 25 franes the 
pair, now fetch from 40 to 45 franes, and 
even repairs are double the original charge. 
Clothing of all kinds is rising, and the 
chances of a fall are quite remote while 
the rich wool- and cotton-manufactories of 
the north (Roubaix, Lille, Tourcoing, ete.) 
remain in the enemy’s hands. Petrol, too, 
Which could be bought for 2.50 franes the 
five liters, is to-day scarce at 4.50 franes, 
and taxi-drivers are wondering how much 
longer they can possibly run their cabs at 
the old rates. Here, again the hand of the 
‘requisitioner’ is heavy. 

. Turning from home products to the 
imported articles, one finds much the same 
conditions prevailing, Extra cost of freight 
and insurance has to be added to an already 

igher price, all of which is naturally passed 
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War Tested Investments 


The past year and four months of war time conditions have 
put American investments of all classes through such a searching 
test as they never experienced before. Where weaknesses existed 
they have been revealed. 


But there are some classes of securities so solid, so thoroughly 
safeguarded, that these exceptional conditions have only served to 
show how safe and sound they are. 


First Mortgage 6% Real Estate Bonds have been conspic- 
uous among the better class of American securities by the 
manner in which they have withstood these tests. Their safety 
has again been tried and proved and the amplest faith in them 
is justified by their record— 


. 


We have now on hand a wide variety of high grade First 
Mortgage Serial Real Estate Bonds, which we have purchased 
from the mortgagors after careful investigation, and offer with our 
recommendation, in denominations of $1,000, $500 and $100, 
to net 6%, 


No investor has ever lost a dollar of principal 
or interest on any security purchased of us 
since this House was founded, 33 years ago. 


Write for Booklet No. L-644 
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Fy years we have been paying our customers 
First Mortgages on Oregon | ina ‘Kaghals consene sunmiahous adib scgeeevatinn 
Washington & idaho Farms conservatively worth three meth First mortgage ‘loans of £200 and up 
times the amount loaned will net you 6%. Write for list. whie can pees nmend after the most ugh 
» , pers vestigation, ease ask for L t No. 
BUILDING 77. $25 Certificatesot Deposit also ior saving investors 

Bevereaux Mortgage Co. roves 

OREGON 























The Financial Policy of the Individual 
should be that of the Successful Corporation. 


The well managed corporation usually creates an adequate 
sinking fund for the retirement of outstanding indebtedness. 


The man maintaining a home and family should accumulate 
sound, interest-bearing securities. If he sets aside and carefully 
invests a certain percentage of his yearly earnings, as does the cor- 
poration, the income from his securities will lessen the burden of 
his expenses and eventually, if incapacitated for active business or 
professiona! endeavor, a permanent annual income will be assured. 


You are invited to communicate with our nearest office for 
our plan for the accumulation and distribution of funds for per- 
manent income. 

Send for list of offerings D-32. 


A definite statement of your requirements will insure the best 
service our organization affords. 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
49 Wall St. 1421 Chestnut St. La Salle and Adams Sts. 
BOSTON BALTIMORE. SAN FRANCISCO 
Halsey & Co., Inc. Munsey Bldg. 424 California St. 


London, Halsey & Co., Ltd. St. Louis, 516 Security Bldg. Geneva, Switzerland 
Dealers in Government, Municipal, Railroad and Public Utility Bonds 
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‘This Interests YOU 


As An Investor 


Our new booklet entitled 
“Municipal Bonds” contains 
information of great value to 
every investor. It explains 
in simple, understandable 
language the various classes 
of municipal bonds, such as 
Government, State, County, 
School, Special Tax, etc., and 
expounds the exacting meth- 
ods pursued by this house in 
investigating and safeguard- 
ing investments before offer- 
ing them to its clients. 

This booklet will be inval- 
uable to you as an investor, 
no matter how much or how 
little your investments total. 
Send for it at once and read 
it with care. 

Send also for a list of our 
offerings. We are 
wide in our purchases. You 
will find bonds of the great 


cities 


nation 


and states on our list 
and also of lesser communities 
whose credit is unquestioned. 
Rates vary from 4% to 53%. 


Write today to our nearest office 
for Circular L-11 


William R, Compton Company 





Municipal 
Bonds 


St. Louis 


Cincinnati 


I lie 


Ill 





Are You Sure 


that your money is properly invested? 
We know that every Farm Mortgage 
we offer is a proper and safe purchase. 
Let us tell you why. 

But First. 


to know 


Does it mean anything 


to you why one Farm 


Mortgage is more easily paid than 


another? 


Write us for this information— 
You can purchase later 


6: Farm Mortgages 6% 


Farmers and Drovers Company 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Executive Committee 


bag Ty SPRY W. J. HALLORAN 
.S.McCORNICK HAROLD R. SMOOT 
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on in turn to the unfortunate consumer. 
The scarcity of male labor is yet another 
factor not to be overlooked, and some in- 
dustries have had to close down for want 
of it, lessening output and consequently 
raising prices. Glass- workers are now 
making shells—the Belgian and Austrian 
supplies are dead—and a broken pane in the 
writer’s window recently cost 5.75 franes to 
replace, against 1.25 franes in peace-time.”’ 


A Paris correspondent of the London 
Standard declares that it is not in articles 
of consumption as food that the greatest 
increases have taken place, but in other 
articles much used in every-day life and of 
the cheaper sort, such as heretofore were 
made in Germany. There is not so much 
a want of articles of this class as a lack 
of the inexpensive kinds such as Germany 
made and sold in France. When German 
and Austrian articles disappeared, it was 
not possible at once to replace them, either 
from England or from America, so that, 
France was practically thrown upon her 
own resources. France has had her ports 
free and has had plenty of money, and yet 
the world’s markets have been of little 
avail to her in keeping prices at former 
levels. Figures are presented to show what 
this means in such articles as shirts, boots, 
shoes, ete. : 


“Let us take shirts. These used to be 
made in the north, and all over France, 
from material provided by the occupied 
towns. They were also imported from 
England and America, and, of course, from 
the Central Empires. Altho England and 
America still have unlimited supplies of 
cotton, flannelette, and flannel, owing to the 
restrictions on export and the difficulties 
of freight these are very dear 

*““Cambrie or linen shirts, which in 1914 
cost 5s., now cost 6s. 8d. Cotton shirts 
have risen from 3s. 9d. to 5s. 6d.; flannel- 
ette shirts, from 3s. 9d. to 5s. 3d.; and 
flannel, from,1Cs. 3d. to 15s. Men’s pants, 
from 2s. 6d: to 3s. 9d.; collars, from 6s. 3d. 
to 8s. 4d. the dozen; and handkerchiefs, 
from 6s. 3d. to 10s. Cotton socks have 
risen by about 2d. to 5d. a pair, and woolen 
socks by 15d. Almost all sorts of cloth 
and cotton stuffs have risen at least two 
or three franes the yard, and more for the 
better qualities. 

‘Boots and shoes have risen at least 20 
per cent., and soling and heeling costs at 
least 15d. to 20d. more. Table-glasses 
have gone up Is. 6d. a dozen, and bottles 
50 per cent.; sewing-cotton, from 2d. to 
2'4d.; and packets of needles and pins 
respectively have risen Md. and 14d. 
As for knitting-wool, it costs very nearly 
double, or 10s. the kilo, instead of 6s. 8d. 
Spirit for lamps has more than doubled, 
as has black soap. Coal, as used in ordi- 
nary kitchens, is twice the price, and sells 
now at 4s. 6d. the sack, instead of 2s. 2d.; 
while anthracite has risen from 2s. 6d. to 
5s. Od. 

“Curiously enough, considering the 
amount that used to be imported from 
Austria and Germany, furniture has not 
risen much, but this is perhaps because 
the demand has not yet exhausted the 
old stocks. Bedding alone seems to have 
increased, mattresses and spring mattresses 
having risen 20 or 30 per cent. 

‘‘With all these small worries and in- 
conveniences there is still much to be 
thankful for. Neither gas nor electricity 
is charged more for, and rents have rather 
decreased. Up to now there has been no 
increase in taxation, either direct or in- 
direct, and in spite of the tremendous 
strain put upon her France has not called 
upon her population for as much pecuniary 
self-sacrifice or material suffering, apart 
from the human toll of the Army, as the 
other belligerents.” 


1915 
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Proper Advice M. iaiene 
Safe Investment 


It is easy to invest 
safely if you are di- 
rected properly. For 
more than ten years 
we have made it our 
business to direct in- 
vestors on their pur- 
chase of securities 
More than 10,00( 
clients have used our 
services without loss of a 
dollar of principal or in- 
come on purchases of pre- 
ferred stocks made on our 
recommendation. Send for 
68 page book, “Investing 
Under Expert Direction"’; 
also our descriptive list of 
current offerings netting 
6 to 7 percent. 


The Geiger-Jones 
Company 
Investment Bankers 


505 Market Avenue, North 
Canton, Ohio 


ORMAN Morreaces 


O Our booklet, entitled 

“American Farm Loans”— 

yours for the asking—contains 

some interesting letters from Scotch 

clients who at present hold over 

$8,000,000 of our mortgages. Our long 

experience without a loss entitles us 

to the consideration of all conserva- 
tive investors. 

















George M. Forman & Company 
(Ftzblished) 11 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 








Stocks and Bonds 
for Salaried People 


Save, invest and realize in one oper- 
ation. Buy one or more shares of 
stock on monthly payments, Write 
for Booklet B. 
Members 


N. Y. Stock, Cotton and Coffee Exchanges 














INCREASE Your INCOME 
Others buy them. Safe, 
and more interest than the 
3% or 4% savings banks 
pay Better get posted. 


4 for New List No. 574 Ano Free BOOKLET. 








OKLAHOMA FARM MORTGAGE CO.(ixc) 
Oklahoma City.uUSA Qo 





THE BEST SECURITY 15 
EARTH ITSELF 


First mortgages on rich Agricultural Lands 
are safe, and returns are certain. 

“We're Right On The Ground,’’ and have 
been since 1883. We personally know the 
security and the borrower under all of our 
loans. Our 

6% FARM MORTGAGES 
have never caused an investor the loss of 8 
dollar. Don't take chances with your invest 
ments—write now for Booklet 
“A"’ and list of offerings, 


E. J. LANDER & CO. 
Est.1883, Grand Forks,N.D. 











Capital and Surplus, $400,000 
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The 
THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Young Wisdom.—A fair young girl of 
sixteen can say, “ All my life!”” in a more 
impressive way than can an old man of 
eighty. —Puck. 


After the Fall—Osservanr Kippy— 
“Oh, look at that funny man, mother. 
He’s sitting on the sidewalk talkin’ to a 
banana-peel!’’—J udge. 


Sold !—AvuToMoBILE SALESMAN—“ I ap- 
peal to you as a woman of taste and judg- 
ment; the statie lag of the motor is as the 
square of radius impulse.”’-—Puck. 

Fond.—‘‘ Why all these toots as you pass 
that village? ’’ inquired the fireman. 

“ Toots is my wife’s pet name,”’ explained 
the engineer.—Kansas City Journal. 

, 

Appropriate.—‘‘ Some people are humor- 
ous without even knowing it.”’ 

‘As when, for instance? ” 

‘Here’s a man advertises a lecture on 
‘The Panama Canal,’ illustrated with 
slides.""—-Chicago Herald, 


Hungry.—‘*‘ Your wife’s 
are always beautiful affairs.’ 
“Ves,” replied Mr. Cumrox. “ At first 
people didn’t seem to want to come to 
‘em, but I guess mebbe the high cost of 
living is making a difference.’’— Washington 
Star. 


dinner-parties 


? 


A Feminist.—The dull boy in the class 
unexpectedly distinguished himself in a 
recent history-examination. The question 
ran, ‘‘ How and when was slavery intro- 
duced into America?” To this he replied: 

“No women had come over to the early 
Virginia colony. The planters wanted 
wives to help with the work. In 1619 
the London Company sent over a ship-load 
of girls. The planters gladly married 
them, and slavery was introduced into 
America.”’— Youth’s Companion. 


A Lost Lamb.—William Dean Howells, 
at a dinner in Boston, said of modern 
American letters: 

The average popular novel shows on 
the novelist’s part an ignorance of his trade 
which reminds me of a New England clerk. 

“In a New England village 1 entered 
the main street department-store one 
afternoon and said to the clerk at the book- 
counter: 

“*Let me have, please, the letters of 
Charles Lamb.’ 

** Post-office right across the street, 
Mr. Lamb,’ said the clerk, with a naive, 
brisk smile.” —J llustrated Sunday Magazine. 


No Spoils to Share.—An old negro was 
charged with chicken-stealing, and the 
judge said: 

Where's your lawyer, uncle? ‘“ 

‘ Ain’t got none, jedge.”’ 

* But you ought to have one,” returned 
the Court. “T’ll assign one to defend 
you. 2 

‘No, sah, no, sah, please don’t do dat,’ 
hegge sd the defendant. 

* Why not? ” persisted the judge. ‘“ It 
Won't cost you anything. W hy don’t you 
want a lawyer? ” 

‘Well, Ah’ll tell yo’, jedge,” said the old 
man confidentially. ‘ Ah wants ter enj’y 
dem chickens mahself.’”” — Ladies’ Home 


Journal 
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Anglo-French Gold Bonds 





Yielding an Income of Nearly 52% 
On Your Investment 


Security 


These bonds are the joint and several obligation of the 
governments of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland and the Republic of France. 


The ultimate security is 


the whole taxing power of the British and French governments and 
the financial morality of the British and French peoples. 


Over one half of the issue of $500,000,000 was with- 


Income drawn for 


group. 
income of nearly 5%%. 


investment by 
The balance is offered at 98 and interest, yielding an 
British Consols and French Rentes have 


members of the purchasing 


usually sold in normal times at prices to yield only 2%4% to 34% 


Conversion 
Privilege 


In addition to the income of nearly 5% 


%, each 


bond carries with it a special privilege entitling the 
holder, if he does not desire to have his bond re- 


deemed at par, to exchange it at or before maturity —which is five 


years from date—for a 44% 


bond of the two governments, which 


will run until 1940, but redeemable at the option of the governments 


on and after October 15, 1930. 


Based on the yield of British Con- 


sols and French Rentes in past years, such a bond would have 
sold below 110 in only three years of the eighty years prior to the 
beginning of the present war and would have sold during this period 


as high as 126. 


Convenience 


The bonds are issued in convenient denominations 


of $100, $500 and $1000, and in coupon and regis- 


tered form, offering equal opportunity and return to all classes of 


investors. 
chase or 


To offer a convenient market for their subsequent pur- 
sale, they will be listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 


Their value, as a basis for loans, is already well established among 


the banks of the country. 


Interest Payable October 15 and April 15 


Make Application to any Bank, Trust Company, 
Bond Dealer or Broker 








HUMOROUS HITS 


and How to Hold an Audience, by Grenville Kleiser. Latest and best 
selections, including old favorites. Gives practical suggestions on 
delivery, voice-training, ete. Cloth, 326 pp. $1.00 net: postage 12c. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 














UNUSUALLY 
EFFECTIVE 


as a means of systematic sav- 
ing is the 


PARTIAL PAYMENT METHOD 


of purchasing high-grade,  divi- 
dend-paying stocks and _ bonds, 
in amounts from one share up. 

\ small initial payment secures 
such a purchase and you receive 
all dividends from date of first 
payment. 

This plan fully described in our 
Booklet No. 33, sent on request. 


Harris, WINTHROP & C? 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
The Rookery 15 Wall Street 
Chicago New York 

















By GEORGE FE 
en SON. Ph.D. 


“The Right of the Child | pssso8F".2. 
To Be Well Born’? | s:i-' -¢°8tsou0"Feic 


It urges Parenthood as the 
A popular new book © gapreme object of being. fi 
on the Science of 


selection and wise pre: * 
to 
12m ck th. Tse net; post- 
—= 
unk & Wagnalls Co. 
1.¥. 











tion as a necessity th 
354-60 Fourth Ave.N. 

















Court Life in 


France, Germany 
England, Russia 


Memories of 
Forty Years 


By Princess Catherine Radziwill 


A Princess welcomed in the highest courts of 
Europe, her revelations have the stamp of genuine 
authority. Intimate with Kings, Queens, Statesmen, 
and various towering intellects of the past 40 years, 
her pages shed much light upon the great personalities 
now high in the councils of war. “If the year gives 
us many books as interesting, we will have some very 
entertaining reading,’’ says Jeannette L. Gilderina 
lengthy notice in the Chicago Tribune. Extralarge Octavo, 
beautifully illustrated. $3.75 net; by mail, 16¢ extra 


Funk & Wagnalis Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Securities to B Buy 


Weare advising clients to 
purchase certain securities 
in lines of business which 
have not profited as.a result 
of the war. Are you seek- 

ing investment? 


Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 
policy based on fundamental 
statistics. 


Particulars sent free. Write 
o Department G-4-5 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 


Executive Block Wellesley Hills, Mass, 
Largest Statistical Org ain tion of its Ch t 


























licates their unusual stability. 

£ s do not shrink in value—they are 
usually on pre spe rty worth three times the money 
loaned. We have loaned over $1,000,000 and not a 
single cent lost to any investor or a single foreclosure 
sale made. Write for booklet describing methods, and 
list of loans from $300 to $10.000 

AURELIUS-SWANSON CO. 















31 State National Bank Ruilding. Oklahoma City, Okla. 











The Next Bi 
Improvemen 
in Automobiles 


Gear avec Magnetically 
By Means of Push Buttons 
— of the comfort of driving 

a gasoline car electrically con- 
trolled. The power, speed and mile- 
age of gasoline plus the easy opera- 
tion of an electric car. 

Every automobile owner, and everyone 
contemplating the purchase of an auto- 
mobile will be vitally interested in “The 
Next Big Improvement In Automobiles”, 
a booklet (just issued) describing mag- 
netic gear shifting. Your name and ad- 
dress on a post card will bring you acopy 
of this booklet by return mail—also the 
names of several automobile manufac- 
turers whocan sell you now cars equipped 
with the C-H Magnetic Gear Shift 


THE CUTLER-HAMMER MFG. Co. 
1205 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Look for the Magnetic Gear Shift at the 
and Chicago Shows 


New York 








Flourishing.—Perssimist—“ Is he _ pros- 
perous, do vou think? ”’ 

Optimist—‘‘ Is he? Why, he owes twice 
what he owns.”’—J udge. 


Happy Fate.—‘ What disposition is 
made of the children of the couple? ” 

“They will spend six months with the 
servants of each parent.’’—Puck. 

Preferred.— Epitno—* 
a man to reform him?” 

Auice—* Not if I could possibly get a 
man who didn’t need reforming.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 


Would you marry 


A Large Dose.—Oswa._p—‘‘ My love 
for you is like the deep blue sea—” 

Carissa (for such was her name)— 
‘And I take it with the corresponding 
amount of salt.”—University of Michigan 
Gargoyle. 


A Perilous Peak. 
of ease with dignity? ” 
“ The attainment of a position,” replied 
Senator Sorghum, “‘ where people won't 
laugh if you talk about lecturing as if it 
were regular work.” —Washington Star. 


‘What is your idea 


Not Backward.— Country ScHoo.- 
TEACHER—*" You notice that boy who 
stands at the foot of his class? Well, last 


summer he was the brightest boy in school.” 

CoMMITTEEMAN—" He is now. I notice 
the foot of the class is nearest the stove.’’— 
Puck. 


Easily Satisfied.—‘‘At the time the 
accident occurred she was motoring with 
her cousin and had stept out of the ear 
and was standing on the road when another 
car swept by, striking her. She received a 
compound fracture of the left thigh and 
two broken ribs on the left side. The at- 
tending physicians pronounce her condi- 
tion satisfactory.”—From the New York 
Times. 


A New Attack.—‘‘ Excuse me, sir,”’ said 
the panhandler, shuffling up to Dubb- 
leigh’s side, ‘‘ but you couldn’t let me have 
$15, could you? ” 

‘Fifteen dollars?’’ echoed Dubbleigh. 
‘Great Scott, man; do you for one 
moment suppose I’d be fool enough to give 
you $15?” 

“No, chief—I didn’t,” said the pan- 
handler, “ but I sort o’ hoped you'd regard 
it as a kind of personal assessment and 
swear off fourteen ninety, leavin’ me with 
a dime to the good!”’ 

He got it.—Chicago Herald. 


” 


A Passport.—The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury was to officiate at an important service 
in London. The main entrance to the 
Abbey was opened, and a great space roped 
off so that the dignitaries might alight from 
their equipages unmolested. When a dusty 
four-wheeler crossed the square, driven 
by a fat, red-faced cabby, bobbies rushed 
out to head him off. 

‘Get out of ‘ere,’ one of them called 
briskly. ‘‘ This entrance is reserved for 
the Archbishop.” 

With a wink and a backward jerk of his 
thumb the irrepressible cabby replied 
cheerfully: 


“ T’ave the old duffer inside.’-—Christian 
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Florida Fri it] 
Direct to You 


The early sun-sweetened \ :rie- 
ties are now ripe. Oranges and 
grapefruit bearing the Sy ann 
brand are particularly od, 





























These grow and reach their 
greatest perfection in one the 
largest and most scientifically 


cultivated groves in the world 

Special Selections 
Popular Sizes 

The choicest fruit grown in Flo da, 

in the most popular size, is s« di- 

rect to the consumer in conv« nt 

packages. 

Seventy-five to eighty-eight ect 

oranges, or twenty-three to ti 

two fine grapefruit, prepai! to 

any address east of the Missi pi 

River, for $3.50. 


































Illustrated description of oring 
groves at Florence Villa, Florida, 
with each order or sent free on ap 
plication. 


Swann Grove 
Office of Manager, Tampa, Florida 


























































3] FOR HEALTH AND SPORT visit 
famous Indian River section of Flori 
@ da. Best hotels, climate, sport and 
land. Write Brevard County Board 
Trade, Box O, Eau Gallie, Florida. 
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“t. Write for Bookle 
10. lay Trial Offer. its any shoe. 
Nathan Anklet Support (Co., 90-A Reade St., N.Y. 
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This Practical Tab— 


for the business or professional man. 
Slips on instantly—marks the page 
plainly—stays in place always 


Graffeo Txes* 


TABS 

are made of nickelled steel, celluloid 
faced. Easily kept clean and sani- 
tary. Two sizes, supplied either 
lettered or blank. Send postal for particulars and prices 


GEORGE B. GRAFF CO., 294 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


DANFORTH 


Service and Experience covering a period 
of more than 57 years in negotiating 


FARM MORTGAGES 


is at the disposal of investors. Keep this 
in mind when looking for investments. 

















Descriptive List No. 50 sent upon request. 


A. G. DANFORTH & CO., BANKERS 
Founded A. D. 1858 Washington, Illinois 


j= That Boy 


of Yours 


—IS HE A PAYING INVESTMENT? If you 
have done the square thing by him, his maintenance 
and education, up to 20 Ag = of age, has cost you in 
CASH some $2000 to $2500. Is he a paying 
investment? Just one thing may wreck him as quickly 
as_a_big defalcation would wreck a bank. Yes, 
DRINK WILL DO IT. Prof. A. A. Hopkins 
makes all this clear on a Dollar and Cents basis in his 
new book Profit and Lossin Man.” ‘A word 
in season” may save you and your boy great sorrow 
and loss. Get this new, practical book. Read it! 





r2mo, cloth, $1.20 net; by mail, $1.30 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


KEW YORK 
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VANTTY KAI 


The most successful of all the new magazines 


If you want to be in the social and 

artistic swim, tear off the coupon 

in the lower right-hand corner of 
this page—and mail it 


We Promise You, Solemnly 


that Vanity Fair is not just one more 
magazine; or even anew magazine of 
an old kind—but an ALTOGETHER 
NEW KIND OF MAGAZINE. It is an 
entertaining Magazine for Moderns. 


We are not going to print any pretty 
girls’ heads on its covers. We are 
going to spare you the agony of sex 
discussions. We shall publish no 
dreary serial stories. No diaries ot 
travel. No hack articles on prepared 
ness. No gloom. No problem stories. 
No articles on tariff, or irrigation, or 
railroad rates, or pure food, or any 
other statistical subjects. 


Condé Nast, Publisher 


Frank Crowninshield, Editor 


25 Cents a Copy 
Three Dollars a Year 
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Wake Up! 

















Read 











Don’t Be a Social Back Number — 


If you are out of step with the whirling progress of our time; if 
you are removed from its magnetic influences; if, despite your 
youth, you are becoming an old fogey, or an old maid, or an 
old bachelor, or an old bore; if your joie de vivre is dying 
at the roots— then you must read Vanity Fair, and presto! 
you will be nimble-witted and agile-minded again—the joy of 
the picnic—the life of the grill-room—sunshine in the home. 


Six months of Vanity Fair will enable you 
to ignite a dinner party at fifty yards 


Don’t settle down comfortably in the ooze. The world is 
moving, moving on all eight cylinders—some folks are even 
moving on twelve—and you might just as well move along 
with them. Don’t stall yourself on life’s highroad and be 
satisfied to take everybody else’s dust. Hop up and take a 
little joy ride on the red and yellow band-wagon—Vanity 
Fair’s band-wagon. 


Every Issue of Vanity Fair Contains: 
ESSAYS AND REVIEWS: By the most intel- 


lectually stimulating essayists, critics and authors 
both domestic and imported. 

PARIS AND LONDON: The latest diverting news 
from both of these European capitals—and occasion 
ally from others as well. 

DANCING: New dances, outdoor dances, indoo 
dances, rhythmic dances, cosmic dances, and thei 
outdoor, indoor, rhythmic and cosmic dancers. 
FASHIONS: From Paris, London and New York 
for all discriminating and well-dressed American 
men and women. 

DOGS AND MOTORS: Photographs of the best 
bred dogs and the best-built motors with descriptions 
and timely discussion of them. 


THE STAGE: Entenaining first-night and behind- 

the-scenes views, and reviews of the newest plays— 
with portraits of the players. 

THE OPERA AND MUSIC: Stories and portraits 
of the new singers, composers, conductors, and 
whatever is new about the old ones. 

THE ARTS: Illustrated news and criticisms of the 
latest and most discussed pictures, architecture, 
books, sculpture and poetry. 

HUMOR: The most original and amusing work of 
our young and humorous writers and artists in a 
fresh and unconventional vein. 

PEOPLE: Striking and unusual portraits of the 
celebrities who help to make New York a brilliant- 
and fascinating merry-go-round. 

SPORTS: An up-to-date, illustrated, bi-sexual pan- 
orama ¢ If. tennis, football, racing, pol SHOPPING: An index to the best shops; what 
swimmin xu and a dozen other ow they sell, and a shopping offer that is bound to inter 
ndoor sp est alert men and wowen 








Try a Little Dollar Diplomacy! 


You think nothing—in your poor deluded way of paying 
$2.00 for a theatre ticket, or $1.35 for a new novel, but you 
can secure, for $1.00 (half the cost of a single theatre ticket, 
and less than the cost of a single novel) an entire winter of 
Vanity Fair and withit moreentertainment than youcanderive 
from dozens of sex plays or a shelf-full cf problem novels. 


Stop where you are ! 
— Tear off that coupon ! 








If you want your brain kept pow- 

dered and well-groomed for six 

months, just tear off, fill in and 
mail the little coupon below 
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Popular but Not Ordinary— 


The Literary Digest for November 


Universal but Not Common | 


HEN you wear a Hansen Glove 
you are secure in the conscious- 
ness of perfect fit with modish 
elegance and complete freedom of wrist 


and finger. 


The motorist finds greater skill at the 
wheel when his hands have Hansen 
| flexibility and warmth. 


O. C. HANSEN MANUFACTURING CO. 





GNSEN GLOV 


The Hansenbilt Washable for semi-dress 
is an example of the coveted elezance 
so often called the “foreign touch.” It 
can be washed in soap and water with- 
out affecting, the grain. 


Write for Free Book—describin?, many 
of the 500 styles for every jlove demand. 
If your dealer is not supplied, write us. 


, 101-P- Detroit St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





S 








What Shall I Read in December? 
TRY 
The 


Homiletic Review |) 
30 cents a copy $3.00 a year 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 








AUSTRALIA 


Summer there now! Voyage delightful via Honolulu 
and Samoa, Splendid 10,000 ton, twin-serew American Steamers 
every 21 days from (Nov. 16, Dee, 7, 28, January 18, 
ete.) Return Ist class, % 2nd class, $2 including 
China and Japan, Ist class, 83 » Honolulu, $65. Folders free 


| Y H. E. BURNETT, 17 plo Place, New York, or 








Oceanic 8. 8. Co., 671 Market st 
San Francis 


Y¥Y DN EY: SHORT LINE 


| 


27, 1915 


CURRENT EVENTS 





EUROPEAN WAR 


IN THE BALKANS 

November 10.—Greece calls all her ye 
servists to the colors, making a fore 
of about 500,000 soldiers. More British 
troops are reported landed at Salonikj, 
the British forces spreading oui or 
Strumitsa. 


November 11.—The French forces are 
officially reported to hold two impor. 
tant heights (between Strumitsa and 
Robova, Bulgaria, both commanding 
the railroad. West of the Vardar three 
more villages are captured and French 
troops are said to be across tlie Crna 
River, toward Perlepe, only a few miles 
from the Servians, in the Babuna Pass, 
French cav alry patrols surround Koprili, 
which is still in Bulgar hands. 


November 12.—British, French, and Rus. 
sian Ministers in Athens demand from 
the Greek Premier an announcement 
of the attitude he will take should 
Allied troops be driven back over the 
boundary-line into Greece. 


November 16.—Bulgarian forces, descend- 
ing through the Tetovo region west of 
Uskub and approaching Perlepe from 
the west, take Krusevo and advance 
east to within six miles of Perlepe. 
North of Perlepe, in the Babuna Pass, 
the Servians, greatly outnumbered, are 
reported to be giving way. The capture 
of Perlepe menaces the Anglo-French 
forces, in addition to cutting off the 
Servian retreat. 


November 17.—Athens reports a Bulgarian 
force under German command to have 
taken Perlepe and to be within two 
hours of Monastir, hitherto thought 
safe from any immediate attack. 


IN THE WEST 

November 10.—Violent cannonading con- 
tinues in the Artois section. Mining 
and sapping occupy the opposing forces 
at other points. 


November 17.—Cannonading 


: and pro 
tracted artillery 


duels continue in the 











Travel and Resort Directory 


Cla 





SSified 


Columns 











RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 


To 
Cuba, Jamaica, Panama 
and Central America 

The only cruises of the winter includ- 

ing all the chief ports in the Caribbean 

Sea. By the magnificent American 

Steamships 


‘‘Pastores’’ and ‘‘Tenadores’’ 










hotels; ge 


ing 


Winter Trips 
Ki 
HAVANA 


wd golf courses. 


BAHAMA 


sea bathing. | 


MEXICO 


Write for booklets giving complete information. 


WARD LINE 


TYPEWRITER BARRAS 





- aes applying rent on price : 
Charming secial life 
—volf, tennis, boat- 





RITER 
| 1892), a 36 West Lake 5S 

including Progreso, Vera 9} 

Cruz and Tampico. 





free trial. 
payments if desired. Write tor catalogue 125 
TY gg M 
, Chicago, Illinois 


| DUPLICATING DEVICES | 


Sas ESTATE 








Largest Stock of Typewriters in America. | SOUTH ATLANTIC AREA—An empire of 
hc Ail makes: Underwoods, Olivers, Reming- | fertile lands and opportunities. The Seaboard 
eae - tye tons, etc., one-fourth to one-half manufac- | Air Line Railway traverses six of the richest 
evard life. Excellent turers’ prices, $15.00 up, rented anywhere, | Southern States from the green fields of Vit- 


Instal — ginia to the orange groves and mid-winter 
vegetable gardens on the Gulf Coast of South- 
ern Florida. Choice locations for fruit, truck, 
general farming, stock raising, dairy..g and 
. | poultry at low prices and within easy re ach 
| of large markets. Combination of soil and 
climate with growing seasons from 200 to 348 
| days affords a wide range of possibilities. Let 


“Estab. 





us direct you to the section best suited to 





of the Great White Fleet 
Under exclusive charter to Ray mond 
& tcomb Company 
Jan. 29, Feb. 12 and Mar. 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Most Comprehensive and Luxurious 

Tours Ever Announced. 

Jan. 15, Feb. 5 and 26 
California: Frequent tours on the 
Highest Plane of Travel. 

Send for booklet desired 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 

Dept. 5, 17 Temple Place, Boston 
Phila. San Francisco 


New York Chicago 


NEW YORK and CUBA MAIL §&. 8. CO. 
General Offices, Pier 14, E. R., New York 














WEST INDIES—FLORIDA 





| 


Adelightful tour leaves in February. Much 
automobile travel. Unique, luxurious hotels, 
THE TEMPLE TOURS 
149 TREMONT 8S" TREET, BOSTON 


Stee RIVERO TRA 


of UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


| Tropical lands of beauty, romance and 


saeaars at invite you 











SOUTH_ AMERICA 
Two First Class Tours, Feb. 2, 1916, and 
Feb. 16, 1916. 50 and $990. 

Send for Booklet. 17 ‘Sanele Pl., Boston 
THE PILGRIM TOURS 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., Agents 











The Best linerary for a First Class Tour of South America. 


Sailing Feb. 5, 1916. Small party conducted$by an 


expert familiar with the languages and countries 
visited. Address Mr. L. MELANO ROSSI, Tax Savor 
Paivats Touns, 83 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


—y I TOURS. 


THE WEST INDIES 
CENTRAL AMERICA 
SOUTH AMERICA 
and Mareh. Send for Tilus- 
of plans for 1916, including 


SPRING TOURS TO THE ORIENT 


Sailings in Jan., Feb 
trated Announcement 


| Address 19 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 


Parisians Out-of-Doors 
F. Berkeley Smith. A delightful book 
recreation outdoors as enjoyed by the 
peop le in and around Paris. 





OUR “MODERN” DUPLIC ATOR— 
YOURS FOR $2.40. No Glue or Geiatine. 
Always Ready. All Sizes. Free ‘Trial. 
34,000 Users. Standard for 15 Years. Booklet 
Free. Sole Mfrs., J.G. Durkin & Reeves Co., 
339 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 





The “UNIVERSAL” reproduces 50 or more 
from one letter or anything written with pen 
or typewriter. 50,000in use everywhere. Let- 
ter size $: Sample work and booklet free. 

G. SEV DUPLICATOR COMPANY, 

Park Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








PATENTS AND "ATTORNEYS 


Ideas Wanted—Manufacturers are writing for 
patents procured through me; three books with 
list of hundred inventions wanted sent free; 
Ihelp you market your invention; advice free. 
R. B. Owen, 45 Owen Bldg., Washington, D.C. 





OU 


can advertise effectively in our 
Classified Columns. 
Circulation 425,000. Rate $1.50 per line. 





illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York | 





Six average words to line. 














your purposes. Our books of facts and photos 
mailed free. Ask: J. A. Pride, General Indus- 
trial Agent, SEABOARD AIR LINE RAIL- 
WAY, Suite D-2, Norfolk, Va. 


S4 N JOAQUIN VALLEY, California, 
Hens net $1.00 to $1.35 per hen per year. 
Thes run outdoors year 'round—feed largely on 
home grown stuff—warm, dry climate makes 
them lay. Bees, cows, pigs, fruits, vegetables 
and grain combine with poultry to give every 
opportunity for profit. Write for free book, 
‘Poultry Raising in San Joaquin Valley. 
C. L. SEAGRAVEsS, Gen. Colonization Agent, 
AT&SF Ry., 1895 Ry. Exchange, Chicago. 








Profitable Little Farms _in Valley of Vir- 
ginia, 5and 10 acre tracts, $250 and up. Goo 
fruit and farming country. Send for litera 


ture now. F. La Baume, Agrl. Akt. 1g & 
W. Ry., 301 Arcade = Roanoke, V 
PUBLICATIONS 








A man can gain some new Sanat from 
the Standard Dictionary every day through 
his whole life—and then turn it over to 
children for their benefit. 
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Artois. Loos, Angres, and Souchez are 
the centers of heavy bombardments. 


IN THE EAST 


November 9.—Russia reports the Ger- 

~~ mans are driven back west of Riga, and 
that direct lines have been opened by 
the Slavie forees connecting their 
armies at Olai with the Gulf, where a 
Russian fleet commands the coast. 
Progress is reported in Volhynia. 


November 11.—The Russians under Gen- 

~~ eral Ruszki in the Riga section gain in 
momentum, particularly west of that 
citv, where the German attack is said 
to show signs of turning. Berlin re- 
ports the situation unchanged. 


November 12.—Russian offensives west of 
Riga continue, made possible, it is de- 
clared, by Japanese ammunition. Ber- 
lin declares that along the Styr, south 
of Pinsk, the Austro-German forces 
have broken the Russian line at one 
point and captured 1,500 prisoners. 


November 13.—German successes south of 
Pinsk continue, where the Russians are 
driven across the Styr. The Russians 
attack heavily between Vilna and 
Minsk, at Smorgen, to relieve the Styr 
situation and the Riga front. 


November 16.—Russia claims a_retire- 
ment of German forees west of Dvinsk, 
in the Lake Sventon district, in which 
some disorder is evident. 


GENERAL 


November 11.—The Italians report prog- 
ress in the Logarino Valley, near the 
head of Lake Garda, where the railroad 
bridge between Mori and Seghe is 
destroyed. On the middle Isonzo they 
are heavily engaged on the heights 
northwest of Gorizia, where success is 
reported. On the Carso plateau, also, 
progress is made. 

Berlin reports friendly protests made by 
Turkey and Bulgaria to Greece anent 
the landing of Allied troops on Greek 
territory. Greece promises to “clarify 
the situation.” 

General Gallieni, newly given the French 
war-portfolio, declares his intention of 
putting the War Office on a strictly 
business basis, cutting red tape and 
rooting out incompetence. 

The Earl of Derby, British Director of 
Recruiting, announces that, failing 
enlistments of young men fit for the 
service, the Government will, after 
November 20, ‘‘take the necessary 
steps’’ to compel them. 


November 12.—The Kaiser visits King 
Ferdinand in Sofia, to leave later for 
Constantinople. Bulgaria now begins 
to supply large quantities of her surplus 
grain to Germany, by way of the Danube 
and the Nish-Belgrade railroad. 

Winston Spencer Churchill, Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, resigns from 
the Cabinet and announces his inten- 
tion of going to the front in his capacity 
of Major in the Oxford Yeomanry. 

The Italians report further successes. 
Gorizia is heavily bombarded. The 
Italian steamer Firenze is sunk by a 
submarine 40 miles off-the Egyptian 
coast, with 21 missing. 


November 13.—The Italian Government 
announces officially that the Ancona, 
sunk by a submarine in the Medi- 
terranean on November 8, did not 
attempt to escape when halted by the 
submarine, and that she was bombarded 
While boats were being lowered. The 
rreeeryg is declared to be a German 

“boat. 


Colonel Heussler, Swiss military statisti- 
clan, estimates the total number of men 








Lost Power in 


Brain Work 


1265 


Every MAN who lives by brain work finds 
days when his mind must be driven to perform 


’a task which he ought to do easily. 


Results 


are not proportionate to the energy expended. 
Somewhere or other there isa loss of mental power. 

The ability to think easily, quickly and accurately 
is largely dependent on physical condition. When 
a brain that is ordinarily alert and active refuses to 
do its work there is little use of trying to drive it. 
It is the rest of the body that needs attention 


When thinking seems harder than usual the cause 
should be sought in a complete physical examination. 


At Battle Creek you learn why your work has 
become so hard and how you can make it easier 


through correct living. 


The results of right food, 


careful exercise, the pleasant social life of this great 


health resort are soon apparent. 


It is a pleasure 


instead of a hardship to use the rebellious brain. 
Mental work is again a joy and not a penance. 


A month of scientific rest and proper living will 
turn the other eleven months of the year into a sea- 
son of continuous and profitable activity instead of 


protesting weariness. 


For book and terms address 134 Administration 
Building, Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, 


Michigan. 
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A New Kind of 
Fireless Cooker 


& Send No Money—Try It 10 Days Free 


A dandy Christmas gift for your wife—a new kind 


of maid with no wages to pay. Cooks your meals 


| 


| 
| 


from Soup to Dessert while she is away enjoying | 


herself. 


Can't burn or scorch. 


~ CUTS FUEL BILLS 80°). SAVE 
ON MEAT BILLS. Thousands of satisfied 
users. Wear-ever Brand Aluminum 
Cooking Utensils Free. Write for 
big illustrated free book explain- 

ing everything. Learn how you 

can use the ‘“Perfection’’—-10 
days in your own kitchen without 
paying a cent in advanee, and how 

a few cents a day is all you need 

\A pay if you keep it. SPECIAL 
DIRECT-FROM-FACTORY PRICE 

x quoted to all who write at once. 
Just say “Send your 
Bey free book”’ on a postal 
and our wonderful 
message of freedom 


Write this minute. Address 


235 State Street, 


will reach you by return post. 


JOHNSTON SLOCUM CO., 


Gives all | 
the time she wants for leisure,social pleas- | 
ures, sewing, reading. shopping or resting. | 


8 25° | 


from cooking drudgery | 





Caro, Mich. | 


WANTED AN IDEAL 


Think of some 
simple thing to 
patent. Protect 
your ideas, they may bring you wealth. “Write for 
“Needed Inventions” and “How to Get Your 


Patent.” RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 


THE NEW 
SAFETY IRON 








7OR your safety, 

and eye comfort, y 

he a ** Hedlite. * ot’’ Is 

Won't let you forget to turn current **« 

Saves you the cost of overhead light 

Light always right for fast work. 

No glare. No shadows. No eye strain 

You den't have to move board to the light 

It makes every corner a “light corner.” 


The Hedlite Iron’s First Xmas 


An ideal gift. Highest grade iron, heavy 
nickel finish. Weight 6 lbs. Price $4. 
In Xmas package. Sold by leading dealers 

st on receipt 


economy 


or delivered by pare 
$4; $4.50 west of Roc 

Our guaranice with every iron 
Pittsburgh Electric Specialties Co 

1927 French St., Pittsburgh, Pa 


SEE THAT LAMP? 
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Record ki Index 


FILE or PILE 
Your Disc Records? 


If you could find, ins/anily, without search or 
annoyance, gy record in your library, you would 


Double the Joy of Victrola 
Playing 
Each Record has its individual Pocket, indexed 
so you can find it quickly. The Pocket tilts forward 
so the Record you want may be taken out. Pocket 
remains out until Record is replaced after playing. 


¥fzs Record Files For 


. 

Victrolas 
are a great improvement over Albums or the Hori- 
zontal Shelves supplied with the instruments. They 
are compact, easily accessible, prevent marring and 
scratching of Records, and provide a systematic 
index for your Records. 


A Desirable Christmas Gift 
No. 1016, holds 70 Records, for — os the 
$75.00 instrument - 
No. 1116, holds 80 Records, for Victrola XI 
the $100.00 instrument - . 9.00 
No. 1600, holds 200 Records, for Victrola XVI, 
the $200.00 instrument - - - 
Oak or Mahogany Finish 
Freight paid in Eastern and Central States. 
Slightly higher in West and South. 
Get Catalog *‘K’’of Sectional Music Room Furni- 
tureand Record Piling Specialties or see your Dealer. 


The 2 Manufacturing Company 
56 Union St., Monroe, Mich. 
New York Office: 75 John Street. 5 


15.00 





Relive Old Football Days! 


Play QUARTERBACK 


the latest indoor game sensation. Real Football, played ac- 
cording to official rules; just as f ascinating. Fathers and sons 
alike love toftry their “football brains’’ on this most exciting 
game of the-<gear. Comes'in a handsome, dark green box, 
12x14 inches:; Made of heavy matboard, metal and wood, 
with perfect warking dial. Price, with full set of footbali 
rules and expert's pcetge. table, only $2. At your dealer's, 
or direct fromrus. Write today. Olympia Games Company, 
128 S. Clinton Street, Chicago. 





Have you ever Mislaid an 
Important Paper? 


Keep your Notes, Receipts, Ins. Policies and Valuable Papers 
in a Barler New Document File. Will last a lifetime. 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 


Made of steel, covered with{chase leather, , strong manila 
pockets, 44 x 10% in., with ‘metal eyelets. Cord allows ex- 
pansion. Guaranteed Satisfactory or Money Returned, 


A. C. BARLER FILE CO., 341 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 





killed in the war to November 15 as 
5,000,000. But reckoning on the basis 
of Premier Asquith’s announcement of 
2,228,300 killed up to July 31, based on 
German and English cale vulations, the 
present total is slightly over 4,000,000, 
Japan not included. 

Austrian aeroplanes bombard Verona, 
killing 30. 

Berlin claims 94,000 Servians taken pris- 
oner out of the total Army of 300,000. 


November 14.—The Austrian Admiralty 
announces officially that the Ancona 
made off at full speed when signaled by 
the submarine and stopt only after it 
had been hit several times; that forty- 
five minutes were allowed for the pas- 
sengers to disembark; that few did so, 
and most of the boats were unoccupied; 
that the submarine finally torpedoed 
the Ancona, which took anather forty- 
five minutes to sink, and that no life- 
boats were fired upon. 


November 15.—Earl Kitchener is re- 
ported at the Island of Lemnos, in the 
Egean, where he is conferring with the 
High Commissioner for Egypt. Denys 
Cochin, Minister without portfolio in 
the French Cabinet, arrives at Athens, 
en route to meet Kitchener at Saloniki. 
Brescia, Italy, is bombarded by Austrian 
airmen, whose shells kill seven and 
wound ten. Little damage is reported. 
A George Bernard Shaw skit on recruiting 
entitled ** Flaherty, V. C.,” is supprest 
by the censor at the Abbey Theater, 
Dublin. 


November 17.—<A dispatch fri ne re- 
ports the issuance of a e em- 
powering the Italian Government to 
requisition foreign ships in its ports, 
without compensation. Much Greek 
and German shipping is affected. 

Rome reports also a Roumanian decree 
authorizing the Minister of War to 
requisition immediately all material 
necessary for national defense. 

The British hospital-ship Anglia strikes 
a mine in the English Channel and 
sinks, taking with her 85 of her passen- 
gers. <A rescue vessel also sinks. 


DOMESTIC 


November 11.—Dr. Joseph Goricar, who 
resigned in December, 1914, after 
fifteen years in the Austro-Hungarian 
consular service, presents a statement 
to the Providence Journal for publica- 
tion, in which he declares that this 
country is honeyecombed with spies, 
and that every Austro-Hungarian con- 
sulate is the center of propaganda 
against munition-factories. 

A representative of the Allies c.oses with 
the Christman Aeroplane Company, of 
Washington, a deal for 11 Class B 
battle-ship-cruiser-type aeroplanes, each 
with a wing breadth of 180 feet, 1,600 
horse-power engines, and a carrying- 
power of 15 tons. 


2 


November 13.—The steamship Vinland, of 
the Atlantic Transportation Company, 
owners of the Hocking, puts in at 
Hampton Roads, claiming to have been 
chased into that port by a British 
cruiser, tho flying the American flag. 


November 14.—Mayor Mitchel, of New 
York City, appoints a Committee of 
One Thousand on National Defense, 
whose function is to offer all possible 
aid to the President in his plans for 
this country’s better preparedness. 

Booker Taliaferro Washington, 
slave, founder of Tuskegee Institute, 
and recognized leader of the negro 
race, dies at his home in Tuskegee, Ala. 


November 15.—Judge Ben B. Lindsay 
is fined $500 and costs for contempt of 


born a 





1915 


court in his refusal to disclose the 
fessions of a twelve-year-old } 
to him in confidence. 


con- 
OY given 


November 17.—A strike of twenty-five 
clerks and carriers in the Fairmont, 
W. Va., post-office, said to bo the first 
strike in the history of the United 
States postal service, ties up ‘he mail 
system of that city. 





THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


In this column. to decide questions concernin 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standar 
is consulted as arbiter. 

Readers will piease bear in mind that 
will be taken of anonymous communicatio 


he current 
Dictionary 


) notice 


“J.T... Shoshini, 
whether or not there were two decla: 
war by United States in the Spanish- 
War and the Philippine Acquisition.” 

War was formally declared on Spain by the 
United States on the 25th day of April 1898, 
Spain having declared war the preceding day, 
This was the only declaration of war by the 
United States. An ultimatum was sent (o Spain 
April 20, fixing the hour of noon, April 23,as the 
last moment for a satisfactory reply to th 
tions at issue between the two countries, which 
was in effect a declaration of war, but the formal 
declaration by the United States was not actually 
made until the 25th. 

“me. Ee. 1... 
sion ‘one or 
English?"’ 


Wyo.—" Please decide 
ations of 
\merican 


© ques- 


* New Orleans, La.—‘Is the expres- 
two steamers’ considered correct 


It is an elliptical phrase in which the word 
““steamer’’ is understood after the word “one.” 
Such phrases are considered good English. 

“p—. J. Mcs Lethbridge, Can.—“ Kindly 
advise me if there is an opera or a Read work 
of any kind of the name Berenice. and if so, who 
would likely be able to give full information 
about it. 

An opera of this name by Giovanni Domenico 
Freschi, an Italian composer, 
Padua in 1680. 


was produced in 
There is also a drama by Racine 
having this title, produced in 1670, which dealt 
with the love-affair between the Emperor Titus 
and Berenice, the wife of Agrippa, who left her 
husband and went to Rome as the promised wife 
of Titus, but the latter banished her, tho unwill- 
ingly, in the early days of his reign. 

“A. G. B.,”’ Lebanon, Pa.—‘ Kindly answer 
the following: (1) In what State was the right 
to vote first granted to women? (2) What is the 
most densely populated country in the world? 
3) Into what three classes are the people of Eu- 
rope generally divided?" 

(1) Woman suffrage was gained in Wyoming as 
long ago as 1869. (2) The most densely popu- 
lated country in the world to-day is Saxony, which 
has a population of 743 to the square mile, almost 
exclusively industrial. Belgium, before the war, 
was second, with 589 to the square mile. The 
with fewest inhabitants to the square 
Australia, whose percentage is 0.2. (3) 
The people of Europe are roughly divided into 
three classes—upper, middle, and lower. The 
upper class consists of the monarchs, nobles, and 
landed proprietors, the people who own the coun- 
tries; the middle class consists of those people 
who control the goods of the country, from the 
small shopkeeper to the owner of the largest fac- 
tory, and also includes the professional classes. 
The third, and by far the largest, class consists of 
those who control nothing but their labor. 

“H. F.,’’ Columbus, Ohio.—( 1) “Te the primary 
requisite for a definition of a ‘nation’ a govern. 
ment; if not, what is the definition of a nation’ 
(2) Isa people of the same language, institutions, 
and customs necessarily a-nation? (3) Are the 
Jews in their existing State a nation?”’ 


country 
mile is 


(1) and (2) 
nation as, “1. 


The dictionary defines the word 
A people or community associated 
together and organized under one civil government 
and ordinarily dwelling together in a distinct ter 
ritory of its own; .an organized body politic; 4 
state. 2. An aggregation of people of common 
origin, traditions, and language; °a_ linguistic 
stock.” (3) While the in their present 
state, can not be called a nation, under the first 
definition, under the second they have a perfect 
right to be so called. 
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